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ITS' 

HISTORICAL  INTRODUCTION. 


EDMUND  SPENSEE,  the  great  Elizabethan 
poet — the  Poets'  Poet,  as  Charles  Lamb  aptly  names 
him — was  born  in  London,  probably  in  1552.  His 
father  had  migrated  to  London  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Burnley,  and  was  engaged  in  "  cloth- 
making."  The  poet  was  sent  to  Merchant  Taylors' 
School,  and  afterwards  to  Pembroke  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge, money  being  provided  by  the  Nowell  Trust, 
as  is  evidenced  in  Dr.  Grosart's  "  Spending  of  the 
Money  of  Eobert  Nowell  of  Read  "—edited  from 
the  famous  Towneley  Manuscripts.  We  know  that 
Spenser  was  often  ill  at  Cambridge,  and  that  he 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  pedant  Gabriel 
Harvey,  and  of  Edward  Kirke,  the  "  Hobbinol " 
and  the  "  E.K."  of  the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

It  is  thought  that  about  1576-7,  he  visited  his 
relations  who  lived  at  the  little  hamlet  of  Hurst- 
wood,  near  Burnley.  Here,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, he  fell  in  love  with  the  "  widowes  daughter  of 
the  glenne,"  whom  he  calls  his  Rosalind — "  a 
gentlewoman  of  no  meane  house  " — as  E.K,  tells  us 
in  his  ■'  Glosse  "  to  the  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

There  never  yet  was  wight,  so  well  aware. 

But  he.  at  first,  or  last,  was  trapped  in  woman's  snare. 

— Spenser. 
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TKe  poet  was  jilted,  and  "  his  layes  laughed  to 
scorne,"  in  favour  of  a  Pendle  yeoman,  whom  he 
names  Menalcas.  These  names,  it  is  stated,  are 
anagrams.  FLEAY,  the  noted  Shaksperian  scholar, 
first  suggested  Rose  Dyneley  as  the  solution  of 
"  Rosalind.'"  On  flimsy  evidence,  he  locates  her  in 
Worcestershire.  Dr.  Grosart — the  great  »Spenserian 
scholar — whose  colossal  and  scholarly  work  is  well 
known  to  all  Spenser-lovers,  also  thinks  that  Rosa- 
lind signifies  Rose  Dyneley,  the  daughter  of  a 
yeoman — perhaps  of  Downham,  near  Clitheroe,  or 
of  one  of  the  many  quaint  halls  that  still  dot  the 
sides  of  Pendle  Hill  in  N.E.  Lancashire.  Menalcas, 
Dr.  Grosart  identifies  as  Asmenall — -a  well-known 
local  family — the  name  now  being  written  Aspinall. 
The  Asmenalls  lived  at  Pendleton,  Standen,  and 
Clitheroe.  The  authors  of  the  "  Memories  of 
Hurstwood  "  fix  the  original  seat  of  the  Dyneley 
family  at  Dyneley  Hill  near  Towneley;  there  wer^, 
however,  Dyneleys  living  in  other  parts  of  the 
Pendle  district,  especially  in  and  around  Downham. 

Many  Spensers  lived  around  Pendle.  There 
were  Spensers  of  Filley  Close  in  Pendle  Forest,  not 
far  from  Burnley,  and  Spensers  at  Clitheroe,  Ex- 
twistle,  Hurstwood,  Briercliffe,  Ightenhill  Park,  The 
Ridge  (a  farm  belonging  to  Burnley  Grammar 
School),  and  Marsden — all  spelling  the  name 
"  Spenser  "  instead  of  "  Spencer."  This  peculiarity 
belongs,  it  is  said,  to  this  corner  of  Lancashire.  A 
"  Lawrence   Spenser "   is  recorded    as    wedding     a 
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"  Lettice  Nowell."  Tlie  names  "  Ednmud  "  and 
"  Lawrence  "  occur  over  and  over  again  in  registers 
and  family  records.  The  poet  had  a  son  named 
"  Lawrence " ;  it  has  been  suggested  also  that 
Lawrence  Spenser,  buried  at  Newchurch-in-Pendle 
in  1584,  may  have  been  the  poet's  grandfather. 

At  Hurstwood,  Spenser  may  have  written 
the  first  half  of  the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar " ; 
and  as  '*  The  Faerie  Queene "  was  commenced, 
it  is  thought,  before  1579,  it  may  be  that 
its  opening  stanzas  were  also  written  in 
the  quaint,  old-fashioned  hamlet,  or,  at  any 
rate,  within  sight  of  Pendle.  The  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar "  was  published  anonymously.  The 
poetical  introduction  is  signed  "  Immerito."  In  the 
poem  itself,  the  poet  assumes  the  pastoral  name  of 
Colin  Clout,  previously  used  by  the  poet  Skelton. 

After  leaving  Lancashire,  Spenser  entered  the 
service  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  "  mirror  of  all  knighthood  " — 
then  Philip  Sidney.  He  was  soon  afterwards  em- 
ployed in  the  Government  service  in  Ireland,  and 
later  was  rewarded  with  the  estate  and  Castle  of 
Kilcolman,  near  Cork.  In  October,  1598,  the  Irish 
insurgents  sacked  and.  burned  Kilcolman  Castle. 
The  poet,  with  his  wife  Elizabeth  and  his  four 
children,  escaped  to  Cork.  Spenser  was  sent  in 
December  with  dispatches  to  London,  and  under- 
mined by  grief  and  hardship  died  in  his  lodgings 
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there  on  January  16th,  1599.  He  was  buried  at  the 
expense  of  Essex  in  Westminster  Abbey,  within  a 
few  yards  of  the  grave  of  Chaucer. 

Sleepe  after  toyle,  port  after  stormie  seas. 

Ease  after  warre,  death  after  life,  doth  greatly  please. 

—Spenser. 

The  writers  of  "  Memories  of  Hurstwood," 
speaking  of  the  three  old  houses  of  the  hamlet, 
state: — "The  principal  house  is  Hurstwood  Hall, 
a  building  in  the  early  Jacobean  style  of  architec- 
ture, built  by  Barnard  Towneley  in  the  year  1579. 
Spenser's  House  stands  hard  by  Hurstwood  Hall. 
It  is  built  in  a  very  substantial  manner  almost 
entirely  of  millstone  grit,  with  a  quaint,  square 
porch.  Entering  the  house,  the  first  room  to  the 
left  is  a  small  chamber  with  a  massive  stone  fire- 
place, and  oaken  roof.  In  this  chamber  was  for- 
merly a  curious  carved  panel,  now  preserved  at 
Ormerod  House,  containing  the  arms  of  Spenser  de 
Hurstwood,  differing  only  from  the  arms  of  Thomas 
le  Despencer,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  the  addition 
of  three  fleur-de-lys.  At  the  extreme  end  of  Hurst- 
wood stands  "  Tattersall's  Homestead  "  -a  long,  low 
building,  composed  of  massive  blocks  of  millstone 
grit.  From  the  style  of  the  building,  it  appears  to 
be  of  the  same  age  asi  Spensei's  House,  and  both 
are,  no  doubt,  older  than  Hurstwood  Hall."  P.  Gr. 
Hamerton,  poet,  artist,  and  critic,  illustrates  his 
"  Dream  of  Nature "  with  a  view  of  Spenser's 
House. 


Those   melodious  bursts  that  fill 

The  spacious  times  of  great  Elizabetli 

AVith   sounds  that  echo  still. 

— Tennyson. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


The  QUEEN- "Great  Elizabeth." 

DAME  DYNELEY— "The  Widow." 

The  WITCH—"  Gammer  Gray." 

Mistress  ROSE  DYNELEY—"  Rosalind,  the  wid- 
owes  daughter  of  the  glenne,"  "  a  gentlewoman 
of  no  mean  house  " — E.K.'s  "  Glosse." 

Mistress  JOAN  NUTTER         ^  Gentlewomen      and 

Mistress  ALICE  GRAY  '        maids      to      the 

Mistress  LETTICE  NOWELlJ        Dame. 

Master  WALTER  RALEGH   ] '' !.T','^''*pr    J'^i 
Master  EDMUND  SPENSER  [     ,.       .f  oV     .      , 
the  "Poets'  Poet"  *^^       Shepherds 

tne     Jr-oets   i-oet  ;      Calendar." 

Master  LAWRENCE  SPENSER— Cousin  to  the 
Poet. 

Master  EDWARD  KIRKE— "  E.K."  of  the  "  Shep- 
herd's Calendar." 

Master  GABRIEL  HARVEY—"  Hobbinol "  of  the 
"  Shepherd's  Calendar." 

Master  JASPER  ASMENALL— "  Menalcas "  of 
the  "  Shepherd's  Calendar." 

Dr.  DEE — Astrologer  and  Alchymist. 
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DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 


TRISTRAM    MAGNIFICENZA— A    "fantastic"; 

an  adventurer  and  follower  of  Ralegh. 
SYLVANUS    SPEEDE— Forester   and   follower   of 

Spenser. 
NICOLAS   NUTTER— Serving-man  to  Asmenall. 
MOLL  and  TIB— Serving-maids. 


Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 
Scene  III. 

Scene  IV. 
Scene  V. 

Scene  I. 

Scene  II. 
Scene  III. 
Scene  IV. 

Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 
Scene  III. 
Scene  IV. 

Scene  I. 
Scene  II. 
Scene  III. 


ACT  I. 

Hall  of  the  Dyneley  Manor-House. 
The  Corner  of  the  Pleasaunce. 
Kitchen  of  the  Tavern    of    the    Three 

Fishes  in  the  "  castled  town." 
A  Barber's  Shop  in  the  "  castled  town." 
The  Corner  of  the  Pleasaunce. 

ACT  II. 

Fold    at    the    back    of    the    Dyneley 

Manor  House. 
The  Corner  of  the  Pleasaunce. 
The  Witch's  Turret. 
The  Hall. 

ACT  III. 

Corner  of  the  Pleasaunce. 
Ruined  Abbey — moonlight. 
The  Comer  of  the  Pleasaunce. 
The  Corner  of  the  Pleasaunce. 

ACT  IV. 
The  Hall  at  Read. 
Merlin  Ride. 
The  Hall  at  Read. 


PROLOGUE. 


Tkere  is  a  Pleasaunce  old  and  strangely  quaint 

With  fringed  walks,  o'ergrown  with  box,  and  yew, 
Where  herbs  of  virtue  rare,  and  odours  faint. 

Spring  round  a  Dial,  faded,  worn,  yet  true. 
Where  alleys  shaded  o'er,  wind  in  and  out, 

And  cloister'd  lawns,  close-cut,  stretch  nobly  wide, 
Where  peace,  and  healthful  rest,  dwell    free    from 
shout 

Of  noisy  fame,  and  rumour's  seething  tide. 

The  old  house  stands,  grey-wall'd,  in  odd  relief 

With  red-tiled  roof  and  windows  tall  and  square, 
In  shape,  the  "  E,"  the  fond  conceit,  and  chief 

Of  old-time  builders,  who  with  loving  care 
Rear'd  here  and  there  in  England's  woodland  nooks 

Proud  stately  piles  of  abbey-stolen  stones. 
Near  clough,  and  stream^nd  haunt  of  cawing  rooks 

Where  once  were  sighs,  and  prayers,  and  moans. 

So  much  we  tell  in  this  our  Prologue  brief 
Of  Time,  and  Place,  to  glorify  our  story. 

In  which,  though  joy  be  intertwin'd  with  grief. 
All  hearts  beat  strong  to  sturdy  England's  glory. 


ACT   I.^Scene   I. 

HALL  OF  THE  DYNELEY  MANOR-HOUSE 

Walls  of  'panelled  oak,  with  antlers  here  and  there 
and  ancient  arms  and  armour;  three  siiinning- 
wheels;  oak  settles;  virginal;  prie-dieu;  carved 
stools;  chess-table  with  men;  oaken  Roor  streivn 
with  clean  rushes;  lutes  on  tables  and  wall. 

[Curtain  rises  on  three  maids    of    Dame  Dyneley, 
singing  at  the  Spinning-wheel.'] 

THE  SONG  OF  THE  WHEEL. 

I  sing  tlie  song  of  the  droning  wheel 
As  the  thread  spins  swiftly  round, 
And  in  my  mind  sad  thoughts  do  steal 

And  run  with  the*  humming  sound; 
For  I  dream  of  days  of  long  ago, 
Of  meadows  fair,  where  kingcups  blow, 
Of  whisper'd  words  and  saunt'rings   slow. 
And  all  my  heart  doth  know,  doth  know 
Of  whisper'd  words  and   saunt'rings   slow, 
And  all  my  heart  doth  know. 

And  ever  the  spinning,  spinning 

The  murmurous  moan  of  whirring  wheel 

And  thoughts  that  steal 
And  keep  my  heart  aglow. 
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0  sad  the  song  of  the  moaning  wheel 
And  mem'ries  faint  of  far-ofi  days, 
Rare  as  the  thoughts  of  saints  who  kneel 

With  hearts  all  lost  in  mystic  maze 
Of  old  romance,  and  glamour  sweet. 
Ah  dear !  ah  dear !  may  I  thee  meet 
In  a  fairer  land  than  this  I  know, 
Where  souls  be  pure  as  moorland  snow- 
In  a  fairer  land  than  this  1  know 
Where  souls  be  pure  as  snow. 

And  ever  the  spinning,  spinning 

The  murm'rous  moan  of  whirring  wheel, 

And  thoughts  that  steal 
And  keep  my  heart  aglow. 

Mistress  Joan  :  A  fico,  my  maids,  for  all  this  hum- 
ming. The  song  is  pretty,  but  let  us  gossip. 
[^All  leave  their  wheels,  and  draw  stools  together 
in  front  of  the  stage.']  Old  Pendle  see'th  lively 
times  the  nonce. 

Mistress  Alice :  Aye,  such  gallants  ne'er  before  trod 
the  streets  of  our  castled  town  or  wandered 
Pendle  lanes.  Ruffs,  and  huge  trunk  hose, 
and  scent  of  musk  and  civet.  Faugh  ! — the 
smell  doth  linger  in  my  nostrils  yet,  for  one 
lean  knave  passed  me  but  too  close. 

Mistress  Lettice  :  Halloween  be  near,  shall  we  see 
our  famed  Pendle  Witch    and    know  our  for- 
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tunes  ?  What  a  mystery  she  be  !  She  knoweth 
the  Italian,  the  good  Spanish,  and  can  gabble 
the  French  lingo,  like  the  White  Queen — and 
she  knoweth  the  herb  lore  and  medicaments 
and  [in  awestruck  whisper^  magic  and  glamour, 
and  diablerie. 

Mistress  Alice  :  Pendle  hath  a  witch-ridden  folk — 
Hewitts,  Devices,  Southerns,  Grays,  Nutters, 
and  Bulcocks — the  bad  blood  breaks  out,  be- 
times, in  us  all.  May  God  forgive  us,  we  do 
run  to  madness,  and  then  the  witch  fires  blaze. 

Mistress  Joan  :  Why,  long  years  ago,  did  not  the 
good  Duke  Humphrey's  wife,  the  Lady  Eleanor, 
be  convicted  of  melting  a  wax  figure  of  the 
King  before  a  slow  flame,  and  henceforth  spent 
a  long  and  lone  durance  in  the  Isle  of  Man? 

Mistress  Lettice  :  And  this  very  year,  a  clay  image 
of  the  Queen  hath  been  found  all  stuck  with 
pins,  and  ta'en  to  Dr.  Dee. 

\A.ll  hold  up  their  hands  in  horror.'] 

Mistress  Alice :  Yestreen  the  maids  say  that 
Speede  and  Nutter,  coming  o'er  Pendle  at 
midnight,  heard  the  Abbot's  bells. 

Mistress  Lettice :  And  Trafford's  wraith  hath 
agen  been  seen  in  Salley's  ruined  shrine. 
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Mistress  Joan  :  The  fiends  take  all  witches,  let  us 
talk  of  gallants  and  the  glorious  gowns  of  the 
dames.  Saw  ye  Master  Edmund  Spenser  yes- 
treen, as  he  sauntered  in  the  Pleasaunce, 
and  pensively  looked  at  the  Christ's  blood 
gleaming  i'  the  heavens  ?  With  that  long  walk 
round  Pendle,  the  gallant  will  wear  out  some 
shoon  ere  his  wooing  be  done.  It  is  a  rare  long 
stretch  from  Hurstwood  hither 

Mistress  Alice :  Why  stayeth  he  not  with  his 
cousins  'neath  the  Castle  or  the  Spensers  of 
Filley  Close — and  Lettice,  what  thinkest  thy 
lad  Lawrence  of  his  cousin  this  bookish  verse 
monger,  that  cometh  a-wooing  our  Rose  of 
Pendle  ? 

Mistress  Lettice  :  Think  ye,  saucy  wenches,  I  carry 
tales — ^Be  not  so  ready,  Mistress  Alice,  with  thy 
"  Lawrence."  An  Dame  Dyneley  hear  thee, 
there'll  be  no  more  trysts,  and  moonlight 
saunt'rings,  and  a  fine  basting  she'll  give  me. 
And  Joan,  I  saw  that  solemn  owl  Harvey  view 
thee  with  approving  glance,  and  gentle  Master 
Kirke  doth  eye  fair  Alice  Gray  beseechingly. 

Mistress  Joan  :  Whist !  \They  all  rise  in  alarvi.~\ 
Methought  'twas  the  old  she-cat  a-coming — It 
was  naught. — List. 

[^Mimicking   the  dame   with   Unger   held   aloft,   and 
threatening  air.^ 
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Maids  should  learn  good  ale  to  brew, 
And  mancliets  niaJie,  and  savoury  stew, 
And  spin,  and  weave  stout  garments  too, 
Tlie  dairy  tend,  the  poultry  feed. 
And  now  and  then  the  simples  weed, 
And  good  soap  make,  which  all  do  need. 

And;  maids  should  know  just  how  to  starch 

The  dainty  ruff, — stiff,  as  a  larch, 

And — white,  as  the  flowers  of  windy  March. 

A  good  maid,  too,  must  rise  at  five, 

The  livelong  day  must  swinck  and  strive, 

Must  toil,   and  moil, — if  she  would  wive. 

In  sooth,  we  maidens  would  have  a  sorry  time, 
did  we  not  the  cross  dame  cheat,  and  now  and 
then  steal  out  a-nights;  for  she  would  ever  have 
us  pricking  in  clouts,  and  ne'er  touch  tables,  or 
cards,  or  play  the  tennis. 

Mistress  Alice  :  And  now  the  Queen  hath  come  to 
Read — 'tis  said  on  a  secret  "  Progress  " — there 
be  gay  times  and  mummeries  and  pageants,  and 
the  Men  of  the  Court  do  ruffle  and  swagger  all 
on  the  hill-side  like  Spanish  braggadocios. 

Mistress  Lettice :  Among  them  there  be  a  "  fantas- 
tic " — a  new-fangled  talker — an  inditer  of  wild 
verse,  and  solemn  punctilious  phrases,  who 
mooneth  along  the  lanes.  He  doth  call  himself 
— the — Magnificenza — -the  Extravaganza.  Mas- 
ter Lawrence  doth  mock  him  thus — 
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\_StTihes  an  attitude    of    comic    dignity,    and    stalks 
about  declaiming.^ 

"  By  the  glorious  alchemy  of  the  brilliant  blood 
of  our  dear  Lord  that  nightly  doth  elongate  in 
longitudinous,  streaming  tentacles  across  the 
mighty  firmament,  I  do  prognosticate  the  most 
dire,  dreadful,  calamitous  issues  to  the  august 
realms  of  our  puissant  sovereign  lady.  Obfus- 
cate not  your  foolish  minds — but- " 

[_Enter  Dame  Dyneley.'] 

Dame  Dyneley  :  Bless  me — the  wench  raveth — And 
ye  be  gentlewomen,  whom  your  houses  have 
entrusted  to  me,  to  train  in  all  the  secrets  of 
huswifery.  Ha^e  I  not  told  ye  full  oft  the 
rhyme — 

Maids  should  learn  good  ale  to  brew. 
And  nianchets  make,  and 

\The  maids  giggle,  and  the  enraged  dame  heats 
them-l 

What,  would  ye  flout  me  ?  Take  this,  and  that, 
and  that,  and  this. 

[^Exeunt  Maids  hurriedly.'] 
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Manet  DAME  DYNELEY  sola. 
\_Sings  in  quavering  voice.^ 

When  I  was  young,  't  has  oft  been  sung, 

In  ev'ry  hall  and  bower, 
The  men  were  seen,  in  Lincoln  green, 

And  feared  nor  hail  nor  shower; 
But  now  they're  stuffed,  and  grandly  ruffed, 

And  jewell'd  to  their  nether-hose; 
They  ape  and  prance,  like  fools  from  France, 

And  totter  on  their  slender  toes. 

The  dames  now  sail,  in  farthingale. 

Instead  of  modest  petticoat; 
They're  redolent  of  reeking  scent, 

And  move  about  like  any  boat; 
But  maids  were  tender,  fair  and  slender. 

Stout  brave  men  their  praises  rung ; 
They  lov'd  their  home,  nor  cared  to  roam 

In  the  good  old  days^  WHEN  I  WAS  YOUNG. 

[Exit  curtseying. 1^ 


ACT   I. — Scene   IL 
CORNER  OF  PLEASAUNCE. 

Rustic  seats;  red  brick  wall,   facing  the  south,  up 
v^hich  medlars  and  quinces  he  trained. 

Maids  giggling  on  one  side  of  Wall;  ladder;  maids 
peef  over  in  turns. 

DAME  DYNELEY— sola. 

\Enter  Tristram  MagniUcenza  with  ridicidous 
tvrigglings  and  scrapings  and  twisting s;  ap- 
proaches the  Dame.~\ 

Tristram  Magnificenza :  Lady,  I  be  Tristram  Mag- 
nificenza — the  Extravaganza,  who  with  Master 
Ralegh  do  gather  in  these  parts  men,  arms, 
and  the  wherewithal  for  service  in  the  great 
South  Seas.  I  have  noted  thy  sonsy,  losy  coun- 
tenance, and  I  tribute  pay  with  these-- 

'[Bows  low,  and  offers  flowers,  which  are  not  tal<en.~\ 

Dame  Dyneley :  I  know  thee  not  man.  Art  mad  ? 
or  an  insolent  player  of  masques  and  inter- 
ludes? I  hear  the  mummers  play  the 
"  Four  P's  "  at  the  Castle. 

Tristram  Magnificenza :  0  loveliest  of  dames,  I  do 
entreat  thee 
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Dame  Dyneley  :  The  man  be  stark,  staring  mad  ! 
What  in  the  name  of  the  foul  fiend  dost  thou 
want  ? 

Tristram  Magnificenza :  Dame,  I  have  seen  thy 
stately  form,  as  thou  didst  on  the  Sunday  morn, 
with  brass-bound  service-book  stuck  bravely  in 
hand,  go  to  Church,  and  I  have  fallen  in  love. 

Dame  Dyneley  :  Then  fall  out  again,  thou  uncon- 
scionable ass.     Get  thy  tale  told,  and  begone. 

Tristram  Magnificenza  :  Do  I  not  tell  thee,  lady  ?  I 
am  the  Magnificenza,  I  am  the  Extravaganza, 
and  I  would  woo  thee. 

^Approaches  with  hands  outstretched.^ 

Dame  Dyneley  :  Keep  off — keep  off — or  I'll  turn  the 
hounds  out,  and  they  shall  rend  thee. 

Tristram  Magnificenza :  May  I  not  offer  the  homage 
of  a  true  knight,  lady?  \^Still  approaching  and 
hawing  r\ 

Dame  Dyneley :  True  fool,  thou  meanest.  Where 
be  thy  cap  and  bells?  Begone,  thou  mon- 
strous gargoyle. 

\E.xit  Dame  hacking,  Tristram  boioing.~\ 
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Tristram  Magniiicenza :  And  so,  Tristram  the  Mag- 
niiicenza — Tristram  the  Extravaganza — thou 
art  scorned.  [^Pulling  out  his  long  rapier.'\  For 
this  I  will,  with  this  long  blade,  stick  some 
Spanish  hidalgo  in  the  guts.  I  say — in  the 
guts.  [7'hr lists  all  over  the  stage. ^ 
^Maids  giggling — one  on  the  wall~\—W^\  ha! 
I  heard  sounds  of  mirth.  [_Sees  Joan.']  Perdi- 
tion! — \_jamvnng  his  sword  in  the  sheath] — I 
am  undone ! 

Mistress  Joan  \Jrom  top  of  loall] :  Bravo !  old 
leathern  chops,  thou  art  a  rare  wooer.  Keep  it 
up,  the  dame  will  relent. 

[Curtain  drops.] 


ACT   I. -Scene   IIL 

Kitchen  of  the  Tavern  of  the  Three  Fishes  in  the 
castled  town.  Settle  on  each  side  of  a  Tuassive 
^replace.  On  left,  wooden  table  and  stools. 
Three  men  drinking  ale  from,  petoter  flagons,  one 
on  each  settle,  one  alone  at  the  table,  with 
bandaged  eye,  and  abstracted  air.  Open  door 
at  back  of  stage. 

SYLVANUS    SPEEDE— A   Forester    and   follower 

of  Spenser. 
NICOLAS  NUTTEE— A  Serving-man,  follower  of 

Asmenall. 
TRISTRAM   MAGNIFICENZA— A   "Fantastic." 

Sylvanus  Speede :  Who  be  the  great  attercop, 
sprawling  at  the  table,  and  staring  with  his  one 
gloomy  eye  ? 

Nicolas  Nutter :  Methinks,  he  hath  the  evil  eye, — 
see  the  baleful  glare,  blood-shot  and  green,  like 
the  een  of  Gammer  Gray's  black  tabby. 

Sylvanus  Speede  \_shiiddering^  :  Look  not  his  way, 
or  he  will  blight  thee,  and  thou  shalt  be  full  of 
rheumy  aches,  and  seek  in  vain  thy  sleep 
o'nights. 

Nicolas  Nutter :  I  will  seek  me  a  charm  from 
Gammer  Gray,  ere  the  dark. 
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Sylvantts  Speede  :  From  Gammer  Gray,  thou  silly 
loon.  What  knoweth  she  ?  Master  Edmund 
Spenser  telleth  me  witches  have  no  power.  They 
be  filthy  hags,  and  do  but  make  pretence.  I 
care  naught  for  Gammer  Gray,  who  should  e'en 
be  whipped  for  fleering  dames  and  brats. 

^Gam7}ier  Gray — the  Witch  of  Pendle — hears  the 
boast  at  the  door,  and  gesticulates  threaten- 
ingly, muttering  imprecations .^ 

Nicholas  Nutter :  Dolt,  with  thy  prate  of  evil  eye. 
An  Gammer  Gray  hear  thy  boast,  thou  wilt 
quake  like  an  aspen,  but  i'  faith,  this  be  a  fell- 
looking  carle.  I  will  accost  him.  Stranger, 
art  crazy? 

Tristram  Magniiicenza'.  Mel  not  Avith  me.  To  your 
sotting,  ye  graceless  loons,  or  I'll  crack  both 
your  pates. 

Nicholas  Nutter  :  Masterless  men  be  whipped  from 
parish  to  parish,  and  are  oft  clapped  i'  the 
stocks.  An  thou  pratest  we'll  run  thee  to  the 
beadle. 

\_StrangeT  gets  up,  draws  his  huge  rapier,  and  looks 
so  threatening,  the  rustics  become  ludicrously 
penitent.~\ 

Nicholas  Nutter:  Xay,  stranger,  m'c  did  but  crack  a 
sorry   joke   with   thee.      Come !    fill    thy   flagon, 
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and  we'll  sing  a  merry  stave.  Broken  heads 
and  the  chance  of  being  stuck  i'  the  stomach 
are  but  poor  comfort. 

Tristram  Magniiicenza :  Peace  l>e  it !  I'd  rather 
spit  a  Spaniard  than  a  North  Countryman. 
What  sing  ye  ? 

Sylvanus  Speede  :  The  ''  Jolly  Good  Ale  and  Old," 
an  ancient  song — I'll  warrant  ye  know  it. 

Tristram  M agniRcenza :  Aye,  we  sang  it,  my  cam- 
arades  and  I,  journeying  down  the  river  to  the 
Great  South  Sea.  God's  peace  be  to  their 
souls.  [Stands  and  lifts  his  heaver.^  I'll  join 
ye. 

JOLLY  GOOD  ALE  AND  OLD. 

(An    old    song — author    unknown — inserted    in 

"  Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  second  stanza 

altered.) 

I  love  no  roast,  but  a  nut-brown  toast 

And  a  crab,  laid  in  the  fire; 
A  little  bread  shall  do  me  stead, 

Much  bread  I  not  desire  : 
Nor  frost,  nor  snow,  nor  wind  I  trow 

Can  hurt  me,  if  I  wold, 
I  am  so  wrapped,  and  thoroughly  lapped 

In  jolly  good  ale  and  old. 
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And  Tib  my  wife,  that  as  her  life 

Loveth  well  my  good  to  seek, 
Full  oft  beats  me,  as  ye  may  see, 

Till  the  tears  run  down  my  cheek; 
Then  doth  she  troll,  to  me  good  soul, 

Even  as  a  good  wife  shold. 
And  saith,  "Sweetheart,  I'll  make  thee  smart 

For  supping  good  ale  and  old."' 

Tristram  Magnificenza  \drinhing  from  -flagon~\  :  I 
drink  to  ye  both. 

Speede  and  Nutter  \drinldng']  :   We  pledge  thee. 

Sylvanus  Speede  :  Stranger,  by  that  wandering  eye 
of  thine  thou  hast  a  tale  to  tell. 

Tristram  MagniRcenza :  Aye,  many  lands  have  I 
seen,  and  done  monstrous  eruel  deeds,  and  en- 
dured heats  and  snows,  and  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  vile  servitude — for  I  was  freed  from  the 
cruel  Turk  at  Lepanto's  fight—  and  so  am  now 
long;  and  lean,  and  swart,  but  I  am  still  pro- 
digous  strong,  as  ye  had  known  had  ye  not 
pardon  craved.  Men  call  me  Tristram  Magnifi- 
cenza,  the  caballero — how  be  ye  named  ? 

Sylvanus  Speede  :  Sylvanus  Speede-  -I—  a  forester 
— and  this — Nicolas  Nutter,  a  serving  man  of 
Asmenall,  a  franklin  of  these  parts. 
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Tristram  Magniiicenza :  Then  Nutter  and  Speede,  I 
will  speed  me  with  my  tale.  [^Aside — A  vile 
conceit,  but  they  perceived  it  not^ — home- 
keeping  clowns  these,  and  lacking  wit,  but  I 
must,  perforce,  my  story  tell.]  Passing  my  ven- 
tures with  Masters  Hawkins  a 'id  Bodenham, 
whom  I  see  ye  wot  not  of,  I  Jo  proceed.  I,  the 
Extravaganza,  in  grey  gaberdine,  with  wallet 
and  old  felt  cap,  have  voyaged—  a  glorious 
'"  Beggar  of  the  Sea."  Have  ye  not  heard  how 
the  Beggars  entered  Brill,  which  also  in  the 
fishers'  tongue,  meaneth  "  spectacles,"  and  now 
the  folks  do  cry — 

"  On  April  Fools'  Day 

Duke  Alva's  spectacles  were  stolen  away  ?" 

[^Aside — They  wot  not,  they  wot  not — I  waste 
my  brave  discourse  on  their  poor  wits.]  But 
stay,  I  would  my  solace  take.  \_Here  talces 
from  ivithin  his  douhlet  a  tabaca  leaf,  care- 
fully cuts  it  and  rubs  it,  and  places  it  in  the 
hcnol  of  a  huge  calumet,  previously  worn 
strapped  to  his  bacJc.  Rustics  stare  in  as- 
tonishment. Host  and  maids  at  door  tvith  open 
mouths.~\  This  be  the  right  renowned  simple — 
TABACA — the  smoke  of  which  inhaled,  and 
then  puffed  out,  doth  give  great  heartsease. 

[Takes  loith  the  tongs  a  brand  from  the  fire,  ligfits 
the  tabaca  in  the  boiol,  and  solemnly  puffs."] 

c 
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Nicolas  Nutter :  By  th.e  Great  Harry,  stranger, 
'twill  kill  thee.  Dost  breathe  fire,  like  the 
dread  monsters  in  the  story  books? 

Tristram  MagniUcenza  :  Tush  !— -men  now  through 
all  the  Southern  Seas  and  in  good  old  Devon, 
in  Bidef  ord  Town,  do  smoke  the  pipe,  and  com- 
fort take.  Some  do  crush  the  leaf  in  a  fine 
powder,  and  draw  it  into  the  nostrils — in  my 
mind,  a  practice  vile  and  filthy — and  some  do 
twist  the  leaves  into  segars.  But  to  my  story. 
I  served  under  Master  Drake  at  Nombre  de 
Dios,  some  seven  years  agone,  and  then  did 
take  ship  with  the  noble  captaia-  -John  Oxen- 
ham.  May  God  rest  his  soul,  for  I've  heard  he 
died  at  Lima.  [^Rises  and  solemnly  doffs  his 
beaver. ~\  We  sailed  to  Darien,  a  strip  of  land 
that  doth  join  the  two  Americas,  and  there  did 
hide  our  ship  under  boughs  and  earth  on  this 
side. 

Some  twelve  leagues  inland  did  we  march, 
and  sweat,  and  toil,  under  the  scorching  sun, 
and  then  from  a  high  hill  saw — the  SOUTH 
SEA — a  wide  expanse  of  great  waters. 

We  did  make  a  pinnace,  and  sailing  down 
a  stream  to  that  wide  sea,  plundered  the 
Spaniard,  and  vast  store   of  treasure  took. 

Coming  back  the  same  way,  we  were  fol- 
lowed and  captive  ta'en,  for  they  were  many. 
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and  we  wiere  but  few.  Mine  <eye  the  Spaniards 
seared  out  with  iron  hot;  but  I  contrived  to  get 
away,  and  found  an  English  ship,  that  by  good 
hap  had  come  up  the  river  to  water.  And  so 
home.  Now  I  serve  the  great  captain— Master 
Ealegh,  and  we  do  need  fighting  men  and 
money  for  stores.  Your  masters  should  join, 
for  there  is  GOLD— GOLD,  to  be  had  for  the 
fighting,  and  my  soul  craveth  for  Spanish 
blood.  "  Vengeance  is  mine  " — saith  the  Lord 
— "  I  will  repay."  My  empty  socket  \_shows  his 
awful  eye']  shall  avenged  be. 

Nicolas  Nutter :  What  sayest  thou,  Speede,  shall  we 
turn  sea- thieves — do  bloody  deeds — and  filch 
gold  ? 

Sylvanus  Speede :  Thee !  do  bloody  deeds.  Thou 
couldst  na  kill  a  cat. 

Nicolas  Nutter :  Take  that  [^fetching  him  a  cloutl 
thou  warp  head.     I'll  ding  thee 

Tristram  MagniUcenza :  Base  clowns.  I — the  Mag- 
nificenza — I — the  Extravaganza — endure  not 
this — ye  must  fight  according  to  punctilio,  and 
I,  myself,  will  be  the  arbiter.  To-morrow  at 
noon,  under  the  great  oak,  ye  shall  belabour 
each  other's  thick  skull — quarter  staves  your 
weapons. 

[^Ea;eiint.'] 
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[Enter  GAMMER  GRAY .^ 

Sola. 

And  so  fool  Speede  !    I  be  a  filthy  hag ! 
For  that  foul  name  I'll  rack  thy  ugly  bones, 
A  sweating  sickness  shall  encompass  thee, 
Thine  offspring  squint,  and  ever  be,  falling. 
Foaming,  with  haggard  een  and  clenched  neive; 
Cursed  thine  whole  brood  ! — thou  blethering  knave ! 
But  thee,  great  Spenser !  mighty  tho'  thy  power. 
Great  tho'  thy  fame  shall  through  the  years  endure, 
Sad  Fates  await,  dark  Bage,  and  Mis-ery  dread ! 

[Exit.'] 


ACT   L— Scene  IV. 

A   barber's  shop  in   the  "  castled  town,"  with    lutes 
and  other  instruments  on  the  walls. 

Masters  Harvey,  Edmund  Spenser,  Ralegh, 
Lawrence  Spenser,  and  AsTnenall  waiting  their 
turns.  Barber  engaged  with  Master  Edward 
Kirke. 

Barber  :  Gentles  all,  the  lute  kangs  on  tlie  wall,  if 
ye  would  while  away  the  irksome  wait,  my 
craft  (loth  entail. 

Master  Lawrence  Spenser:  Hand  it  hither,  friend 
Barber,  I  will  essay  a  little  song  I  did  endite  in 
idle  moments. 

0  magic  lute 

Of  sweet  romance 
From  dead  men's  bones  a-fashion'd, 

Canst  thou  entrance 
With  charmed  strains  impassion'd? 

Thy  quiv'ring  strings 

Of  dead  maids'   hair, 
Be  fill'd  with  weird  enchanting, 

All  secrets  rare 
In  mortal  hearts  implanting 
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Come,  my  sweet  lute, 

I  croon  to  thee — 
I  dare  not  call  it  singing, 

Doth  she  love  me 
With  whom  my  heart  be  ringing? 

Or  doth  she  scorn  ? 

I  pray  thee  now — 
I  dare  not  risk  the  scorning, 

0  hear  my  vow, 

And  give  thy  lovei   warning 

O  speak,  my  lute 

1  whisper  low; 

O  might  I  risk  the  scorning — 

Will  she  say  "  No," 
Or  falter  "Yes" — some  morning? 

Master  Gabriel  Harvey :  A  pretty  tinkle  with  it. 
Master  Lawrence,  but  'tis  poor  stuff,  though, 
poor  stuff.. 

Master  Walter  Ralegh, :  Nay,  Master  Harvey,  we 
have  not  all  thy  weighty  learning.  Couldst 
thou  add  somewhat  to  the  entertainment  of  us 
poor  mortals? 

Master  Gabriel  Harvey :  A  truce  to  thy  gibing. 
Master  Ralegh,  thou  knowest  I  am  no  rhyme- 
ster— I  like  not  these  tinkling  syllables.  Why 
not  nobler  measures — the  grand  hexameter — ■ 
the  stately  alcaic     the  plaintive  elegiac.     Still 
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our  gentle  Spenser  hath  skilfully  handled  these 
rhyming  measures.  He  hath  in  hand  a  delight- 
ful work  he  doth  call  the  "  Shepherd's 
Calendar,"  that  in  twelve  eclogues  the  story  of 
each  month  doth  tell.  In  it  there  be  many 
curious  anagrams — Algriud  forsooth,  which  be 
the  good  Archbishop  Grindal,  now  in  sad  dis- 
grace, and  there  be  fair  Rosalind,  a  lass  the 
poet  loveth.  and  Menalcas,  a  country  swain. 
Tell  us,  good  Spenser,  whom  thou  thus  doth 
anagrammatize — Menalcas  and  Rosalind — for- 
sooth, goodly  names. 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  :  Master  Harvey,  I  may 
not  tell  thee  what  the  anagrams  do  mean — but 
to  thine  honour  I  have  indited  a  Sonnet,  which 
I  would  read,  if  these  gentles  give  me  hearing. 

All :  Give  us  good  pleasure,  Master  Edmund. 
\^Reads^ 

"  Harvey  I  the  happy,  above  happiest  men 

I  read  :   that  sitting  like  a  looker-on 

Of  this  world's  stage,  dost  note  with  critic  pen 

The  sharpe  dislikes  of  each  condition  : 

And  as  one  careless  of  suspicion, 

Ne  fawnest  for  the  favour  of  the  great, 

Ne  fearest  foolish  reprehension 

Of  faulty  men,  which  danger  to  thee  throat. 

But  freely  dost,  of  what  thee  list,  entreat 

Like  a  great  Lord  of  peerless  liberty, 
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liiftiug  tlie  Good  up  to  high  Honour's  seat, 
And  the  Evil,  damning  eveinioie  to  die. 

For  Life  and  Death  is  in  thy  doomful  writing. 
So  thy  renown  lives  ever  by  enditing." 

Master  Walter  Ralegh :  Truly  a  Sonnet  well  in- 
dited. Thou  art  happy  in  such  a  devoted  ad- 
mirer, Master  Harvey — but  [turning  to  the 
Poet']  thy  turn  awaits  thee  Master  Edmund. 

Master  Ja^'per  Asmenall :  Nay,  'tis  mine,  gentles, 
and  I  give  place  for  no  man  alive. 

Master  Edninrul  Sycnscv.  'Tis  thine,  an  thou 
clainuest  it.  Master  Asmenall,  but  true  courtesy 
would  demand  that  thou  ask  thy  supposed  right 
in  more  polished  phrase. 

Master  Laivrence  SjJenser :  Give  him  the  lie,  good 
cousin.  The  turn  was  thine.  An  thou  care>^t 
not  for  the  quarrel,  I  will  gladly  take  it. 

Blaster  Echnund  Spenser:  Nay  cousin  mine,  my 
blade  hangs  by  my  side,  and  in  just  cause  'twill 
be  freely  drawn,  but  to  chide  angrily  and  make 
bad  blood  for  such  a  tiny  slight  is  unworthy — 
Good  Master  Asmenall,  the  turn  is  thine. 
[Boivs.'\  Come,  Master  Ralegh  and  friends  all, 
we  will  visit  our  good  barber  somewhat  later, 
and  leave  him  now  to  care  for  our  very  cour- 
teous acquaintance. 

All :  We  give  thee  good  day,  friend  barb(  r. 

[Exeunt   all,   .mce  Asmenall  and  Barber.] 
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Master  Jasper  AsmenaU  :  I  care  not.  I  meant  to 
fix  a  quarrel  on  him,  and  he  will  not.  His  fine 
courtesy  galls  me  to  the  quick.  Finish  thy 
task  with  speed,  good  barber,  I  would  go. 

Barber  :  Gentle  sir,  his  claim  was  just,  and  in  this 
town,  gallants  be  not  so  frequent. 

Master  Jasper  AsmenaU  :  I  will  discharge  the  cost 
of  all.  Do  thy  work  quickly.  My  temper 
brooketh  no  more  words. 

[Enter    Witch.'] 

[Barber  drops  his   brush   in  terror,   and    his    hnees 
quahe.     AsmenaU  scoiols.] 

Gammer  Gray :  Thou  quaking  fool !  Am  I  the 
forest  leper,  with  warning  bell  ? 

Master  Jasper  AsmenaU  :  How  now  !  Gammer  !  Why 
hast  left  thy  tower  ?  Thou  takest  a  strange  in- 
terest in  my  fortunes  ! 

Gammer  Gray  :  Bear  thyself  boldly,  good  AsmenaU. 
Tke  stars  do  favour  thee.  Hope  on,  and  as  a 
noble  argosy  doth  ride  to  port  after  stormy  seas, 
so  shall  thy  fortunes  come  safely  home  at  last. 

[Curtain  drops. ~\ 


ACT   I.— Scene   V. 

CORNER  OF  THE  PLEASAUNCE. 

[The  crouching,  listening  form  of  Gammer  Gray. 
Enter  Master  Edmund  Spenser  and  Mistress 
Rose.'\ 

Mistress  Rose  : 

All,  Master  Edmund,  I  would  have  thee  know 
The  maids  of  dear  old  Pendle  little  care 
For  idle  glozing;  yet  thy  words  be  sweet 
And  honied,  and  perchance  in  these  old  halls 
That  hide  in  clough,  and  dene,  the  fells  among, 
Some  damsel  thou  may'st  find,  who  unto  thee 
A  more  attentive  ear  may  turn. 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  : 

Dear   lady ! 
Thou  wottest  not  how  I  do  feel,  or 
How  thy  gentle  quips  do  hurt  mine  inmost  soul, 
An  but  thy  silken  kirtle  rustle — but  there^ 
There  he  cometh  again — I  cannot  stir 
A  pace — when  lo !  this  fellow  Asmenall 
His  melancholy  visage  doth  intrude. 
May  Heaven  grant  me  patience. 

[Enter  Master  Jasper  Asmenall.~\ 

Master  Jasper  Asmenall : 

Greetings,  sir.    [Bows^l 
And  thou,  fair  Mistress  Rose,  do  pardon  give 
An  I  should  converse  mar. 
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Mistress  Rose  : 

Ye  gentles,  both 
O  list !    I  will  essay  a  little  song. 

What  is  Love  ?    What  may  it  be  ? 

Why  do  men  sigh  and  shiver, 
Fondly  look,  and  stare  at  me. 

Then  lie  with  ne'er  a  quiver — 
Good  Lord  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

It  doth  make  me  strangely  sad 
That  men  should  be  so  foolish! 

For  indeed  they  go  quite  mad 
And  dote  on  women  mulish: 

Sith  any  lass  may  have  a  lad. 

It  matters  not  what  Love  may  be. 

Or  it  be  worth  the  telling; 
For  ev'ry  he  there  be  a  she 

Somewhere  on  earth  a-dwelling; 
And,  it  may  be,  there's  one  for  me  ! 

[Enter  Lawrence  Spencer,  Kirke,  Ralegh,  Harvey, 
and  the  three  gentlewoTnen  of  Dame  Dyneley's 
household.~\ 

Mistress  Joan : 

Thy  song,  dear  Rose,  hath  like  the  Siren's  spell 
Charm'd  us  to  thee,  and  in  all  rapt  delight 
The  dulcet  notes  we  heard. 
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Master  Lawrence  Spenser  : 

Master  Edmund, 
Pray  read  to  us  those  sweet  entrancing  lines, 
Thou  didst  endite  of  late — breathing  of  flowers. 
And  murm'ring  bees,  and  shady  lanes. 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  : 

Some,  may  be, 
Shall  please  the  dainty  ears  of  ladies  fair, 
So  Kirke,  my  friend,  do  thou  read  as  thou  listeth. 

Master  Edivard  Kirke  [o/;  merry  sport  intent~\  : 
Hobbinol  doth  speak,  whom  ye  as  Master 
Harvey  know. 

[Bows  to  Harvey  and  reads  from  April  Eclogue  of 
the   Shepfierd's   Calendar.'\ 

"  Nor  this,  nor  that,  so  much    doth    make    me 
mourn 
But  foi'  the  lad,  whom  long  I  loved  so  dear, 
Now  loves  a  lass  that  all  his  love  doth  scorn. 
He  plung'd   in  pain,  his  tressed    locks    doth 
tear. 
Shepherd's  delight  he  doth  them  all  forswear, 
His  pleasaunt  Pipe,   which  made  us  merri- 
ment, 
He  wilfully  hath  broke,  and  doth  forbear 
His  wonted  songs  wherein  he  all  outwent." 

Master  Edtmind  Spenser  :  Nay,  friend,  I  pray  thee 
choose  some  other  part. 
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Master  Edward  Kirke  : 

Dear  heart !  thy  secret  I  will  not  unfold, 

Nor  name  that  sweet  and  dainty    lass,    whom 

thou 
Dost  hide  'neath  quaint  device  of  E-osalind, 
Nor  him, — Menalcas  anagrammatiz'd. 
Pardy,  I  will  a  sugar'd  stanza  read 
Telling  of  flowers  that  maidens  dearly  love, 

l[Reads.^ 

"  Bring  hither  the  pink  and  purple  columbine 

With   gillyflowers ; 
Bring  coronations  and  sops  in  wine 

Worn  of  paramours  : 
Strew  me  the  ground  with  daffadowndillies, 
And  cowslips,  and  king-cups,  and  loved  lilies. 
The  pretty  pawny 
And  the  chevisaunce 
Shall  match  with  the  fair  flower-de-lys." 

Or  list  again,  to  pi  aise  of  our  great  Queen — 

"  See  where  she  sits  upon  the  grassy  green, 

U  seemly  sight ! 
Yclad  in  scarlet,  like  a  maiden  queen. 

And  ermine's  white ; 
Upon  her  head  a  crimson  coronet 
With  damask  roses  and  daffadillies  set, 

Bay  leaves  between 

And  primrose  green 
Embellish  the  sweet  violet." 
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Master  hawrence  S'penser : 

A  fancy  strange  to  call  tliee  Colin,  Clout, 
The  name  of  that  delightful  bard  the  Laureate 
Who  did  endight  those  luscious  lines — 0  list. 

\_Recites.~\ 

"  Her  lips,  soft  and  merry, 
Embloomed  like  the  cherry, 
y  It  were  a  heavenly  bliss 

Her  sugar'd  mouth  to  kiss. 

She  is  the  violet, 

The  daisy  delectable, 

The  columbine  commendable, 

The  gillyfer  amiable." 

But  cousin,  I  do  hear  thou  hast  in  mind 

Tales  of  romaunt,  where  knights  and  damsels  fair 

Roam  great  forests.  Their  ventures  we  would  hear. 

Master  Ed^mund  Syenser : 

Too  long  't  would  be  to  burden  these  fair  dames 
With  tedious  tale,  this  glorious  autumn  morn. 
Three  stanzas  will  my  friend  on  you  inflict, 
Telling  of  Una,  and  the  Red  Cross  Knight, 
How  by  enchantment  vile,  the  lady  sweet, 
Abandoned  by  the  knight,  strange  fate  befell, 
As  she  did  wander  lonesome  in  the  wilds. 

[Harvey  reads. ~\ 
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UNA  AND  THE  LION. 

Prom  Cauto  iii.,  Stanzas  iv.,  v.,  and  vi.  of 
"  The  Eed  Cross  Knight." 

"  One  day,  nigh  weary  of  the  irksome  way 

From  her  unhasty  beast  she  did  alight; 
And  on  the  grass  her  dainty  limbs  did  lay. 

In  secret  shadow  far  from  all  men's  sight. 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillet  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside ;  her  angel's  face 

As  the  great  eye  of  heaven  shined  bright, 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  shady  place  : 
Did  never  mortal  eye  behold  such  heavenly  grace. 

It  fortuned  out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lion  rushed  suddenly. 

Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood : 
Soon  as  the  royal  virgin  he  did  spy, 
With  gaping  mouth  at  her  ran  greedily, 

To  have  at  once  devoured  her  tender  corse. 
But  to  the  prey,  whenas  he  drew  more  nigh, 

His  bloody  rage  assuaged  with  remorse. 
And  with  the  sight  amazed,  forgot  his  furious  force. 

Instead  thereof,  he  kissed  her  weary  feet, 

And  licked  her  lily  hands  with  fawning  tongue 

As  he  her  wronged  innocence  did  weet; 

Oh !  how  can  Beauty  master  the  most  strong 
And  simple  truth  subdue  avenging  wrong ! 
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Whose  yielded  pride  and  proud  submission 
Still  dreading  death,   when   she  had   marked 
long 
Her  heart  gan  melt  in  great  compassion, 
And  drizzling  tears  did  shed  for  pure  affection." 

Mistress  Lettice  : 

Good  Master  Ralegh,  tell  thy  quaint  old  tales 
O'f  Jason  and  his  Quest;  of  Ulysses, 
And  strange  mad  wanderings  o'er  summer  seas, 
Or  of  the  mighty  deeds  of  that  Frank  King, 
Bold  Charlemagne,  and  his  brave  paladins. 
The  famous  Roland,  and  brave  Olivier. 

Master  Walter  Ralegh  : 

The  myths  of  Hellas  still  do  bring  delight, 
Fair  dames  and  gentles  all !     0  list  the  lay 
Of  gay  Pandora  and  the  gold-bound  ark. 

What  time  the  Earth  was  young,  and  ladies  sweet, 
As  yet,  had  never  graced  the  spacious  lands, 
Brave  men  of  might  passed  bright  and  joyous  days 
In  calm,  serene  content.     No  Death  was  there 
Nor  pain,  but  heav'n-found  feasts,  and  ease  divine; 
A  strange,  stiange  Avorld  I  no  little  children  played 
With  merry  shout,  and  sound  of  pattering  feet : 
In  matelessness,  the  god-like  heroes  'Iwelt. 

And  now  Prometheus,  cunning,  crafty,  bold, 
Had  stolen  fire  from  heaven,  —and  now  the  gods, 
In  conclave  met  on  high  Olympus'  top. 
Decreed  the  stately  heroes'  direful  doom. 
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Woman !  divinely  wrought,  by  Hermes  led, 
Came  to  the  homes  of  men — Pandora  bright ! 
— Fairer  than  all  the  maids  that  sith  have  trod 
The  glorious  world — Pandora  sweet  and  rare ! 
All-gifted  maid,  with  every  witching  grace 
That  gods  bestow,  to  charm  the  heart  of  inan. 

Prometheus  wise,  the  smiling  maid  refused, 
And  warned  the  heroes  'gainst  the  great  gods'  gift, 
But  this  his  brother — Epimetheus  strong, 
The  maiden  saw,  and  loved  at  sight,  as  sith 
How  many  men  have  seen  fair  maids  and  so, 
Thro'  life  have  passed  to  death,  as  faithful  thralls ; 
Pandora  loved  in  turn  the  hero  true. 
Thro'  fair  and  foul,  each  to  the  other  clave 
In  simple  trust,  in  pure  unwav'ring  faith. 

Brief  while  and  all  was  well.    Now  Hermes  swift, 

The  god  with  winged  feet^ — the  gift-bearer, 

Across  the  meadows  starred  with  asphodel 

To  the  bright  home  of  Epimetheus  sped. 

And  left  a  nobly-carven  chest,  with  head 

Of  bronze,  above  the  lid,  and  all  about, 

A  golden  cord  with  cunning  knots  held  fast 

The  secrets  of  the  gods. 

"  Seek  not  to  know. 
My  wife," — the  hero  said,  "  what  gods  do  hide." 
Pandora,  curious,  let  her  goodman  go, 
Forth  to  the  woods,  and  to  the  meadows  fair. 
And  ling'ring,  after  many  tries,  the  cord  unloosed. 
The  snaky  coils  encircling  at  her  feet. 
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With  beating  heart,  she  stood  in  wild  amaze, 
As  faintly  from  the  ark  a  whispering  came 
"  0  set  us  free,  Pandora,  set  ns  free. 
For  we  be  prison-sad  and  weary-souled." 
Her  hero's  foot-falls  sounding  on  the  path, 
A  space  she  raised  the  carven  lid.     Out  rushed 
With  glee,  a  host  of  spiteful,  winged  things, 
Stinging  the  white  and  glowing  skins  of  man, 
And  maid,  and  flying  o'er  the  threshold  bare, 
Assailed  the  heroes  there,  and  fierce  cries  rose 
Of  piercing  pain,  from  men  dismayed,  aghast. 

Whence  to  the  world  came  pests,  and  crimes. 
Sorrow,  and  spleen,  and  hate,  and  darkling  Death, 
And  toil ! — for  gods  no  more  the  feasts  supplied. 

"  My  own  dear  wife  " — cried  Epimetheus  sad, 

"  What  hast  thou  done  ?       How  may    we    make 

amends?" 
Still  from  within  the  ark,  a  tiny  voice 
Implored — "  0  let  me  free !     0  let  me  free  ! 
And  I  will    soothe    your     wounds,     your     bitter 

wounds." 
The  broken  hero,  and  the  tearful  maid 
In  mercy  raised  the  fateful  lid.     White-winged 
There  fluttered  forth,  demure,  and  gracious  Hope; 
She  touched  their  wounds,    and    forthwith    they 

were  healed, 
Tho'   scars   remained   on  god-wrought,    gleaming 

limbs; 
And  all  the  heroes'  new-found  woes  she  eased, 
And  thro'  the  Earth,  sweet  kindliness  she  breathed. 
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Thus  Hope  came  to  the  world,  Hope  ever  bright 
And  fair,  e'en  now  when  Earth  is  worn  and  old 
As  when  Pandora  lived,  and  speering  sly 
To  know  what  the  dark  Chest  might  hold, 
Unloosed  the  Golden  Cord — the  cord  of  life. 

Mistress  Joan  : 

Methought  that  Eve,  the  first  of  all  our  sex 
The  glad  Eaith  graced ;  but  thou  with  story  rare 
Of  quaintly-carven  ark,  and  white-winged  Hope, 
Hath  charmed  away  the  sunny  morning  time ; 
Yet,  by  my  faith,  men,  like  Prometheus  old, 
All  secrets  crave,  and  dare,  and  probe,  and  strive 
More  than  we  poor  women,  speer  as  we  may; 
Throughout  the  world,  they  ever  seek  some  Quest, 
And  restless  roam,  with  eager,  burning  zest. 

\_Enter  Dame  Dyneley.~\ 

Dame  Dyneley  : 

Again  in  idle  dalliance,  ye  I  find. 
Filling  the  Pleasaunce  with  unwonted  sounds. 
Gentles  ! — in  breeding,  ye  may  deem,  I  lack. 
But  these,  my  maids,  the  morning  hours  must  spend 
In  work,  befitting  women  nobly  bred. 

The  Spensers  and  other  Geritles  : 

Your  pardon.  Dame;  we  will  with  speed  depart. 

\Exeunt,  bowing  to  the  Dame  and  maids, — linger- 
ingly,   ladies   one   way,   gentles   the  other. 1^ 
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Manet  Dame  Dyneley  \_Sola~\  : 

This  writer  of  fair  rliynies  and  fond  conceits 
Must  not,  our  .Rose  with  wild  romaunt  enchant, 
For  he  be  bred  for  courts,  and  pitched  fields, 
And  statesman-craft,  and  must  his  country's  hests 
Obey,  and  serve  where'er  his  Lady  please. 

GamTner  Gray   \_From  the  other  side  of  the  Pleas- 
aunce  wall]  [^Aside]  : 

Fear  not  good  dame,  by  ev'ry  Spell  and  Chai'm 
Shall  thy  sweet  maid  be  kept  from  ill  or  harm. 

[Ea;it.'\ 

[Enter  Tri-tram  MagnHice7iza.~\ 

Dame  Dyneley  :  Art  here  again,  thou  odd-legged, 
one-eyed  scarecrow,  with  thy  long-winded 
speeches.  Thou  dost  annoy.  I,  a  lady  of 
lineage — for  in  that  house  mine  ancestors  for 
centuries  have  dwelt — shall  I  listen  to  the  vile 
love  rhapsodies  of  a  wandering  swash-buckler? 

Tristram  MagniUcenza  [bowing  and  gesticulating~\  : 
— Lady !  thou  little  knowest  the  oceans  of 
mighty  love,  with  which  my  great  heart  be 
filled.  I  be — the  Magnificenza.  I — am — the 
Extravaganza. 
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Dame  Dynelcy :  Tliou  art  a  double-dyed  ass,  with, 
thy  silly  leers — Keep  away  !  Begone  !  [Shud- 
ders and  hacks. '\  I  smell  thy  garlic-scented 
breath  from  here.     The  foul  fiend  take  thee. 

[Backs  and  E.vit.^ 

Tristram  Magnificenza  • 

'Twas  ever  thus — 
When  great  men  love,  the  obstacles  be  great. 
I'll  hence,  and  most  profoundly  cogitate. 

[Curtain  droijs.] 
END  OF  ACT  I. 


ACT  II.- -Scene   I. 

Fold  at  the  bach  of  the  Dyneley  Manor-House— red- 
tiled,  sloping  roof  to  house;  outer  walls 
"Tnagpie"  pattern;  old  draw-well,  with  winch 
and  bucket. 

Enter  Moll  and  Tib,  dairy-maids,  with  path. 

Moll :  Tib  my  lass,  there  be  rare  doings  i'  the 
Forest. 

Tib  :  Aye,  I  never  saw  such  fops,  and  the  dames 
strut  about  like  clucking  hens.  Here  come 
Nutter  and  Speede,  wrangling  I'll  be  bound. 

^Enter  Speede  and  Nutter.'] 

Sylvanus  Speede  :  I  tell  thee,  Nutter,  thy  shrewdest 
thoughts,  spread  out,  be  not  worth  a  groat. 

Nicolas  Nutter :  And  I  tell  thee,  friend  Speede,  with 
all  thy  brag,  and  thy  prate  of  Master  Edmund 
Spenser,  old  Gammer  Gray  will  kale  thee;  but 
we  must  get  our  staves  ready — that  old  fire- 
eater  will  be  here  anon.  \_Discovers  jiiaids.] 
Ah  Tib,  ist  thee,  my  sonsy  lass.  lApproaches 
and  receives  a  clout.~\ 

Tib  :  Take  that,  thou  bletherer. 

lEipit  Tib.] 
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Sylvanus  Speede  ^also  discovers  tnaids~\ :  By  the 
mass  !  'tis  my  wench  Moll. 

Moll :  Thy  wench  !  thon  kevil-yed — take  that. 

[^JJnihs  him  ivith  her  pail,  and  e.rif.] 

Nicolas  ?\  niter  [Tluhhing  his  pate']  :  By  the  Seven 
Stars !  she  hits  mighty  hard. 

Sylvanus  Speede  [rubbing  his  shoulders]  :  The  foul 
fiend  take  the  wench.     She  is  as  lusty  as  an  ox. 

[Enter  Tristram  MagiiiUcenza.] 

Tristram  Magtiiflcenza :  By  my  soul,  varlets  !  be  ye 
dinging  again  ?  Did  I  not  tell  ye,  ye  must 
brawl  according  to  punctilio,  and  here  ye  be 
slapping  chops  like  fratching  huswifes.  Come, 
we  will  fetch  the  staves,  and  ye  shall  fight  with 
ceremony  as  Spanish  caballeros. 

[Exeunt  all  three.] 

[Enter  Witch.] 

SOLA. 

This  Hurstwood  brood  doubteth  my  power,  but 
I  will  whet  their  wits.  0  my  familiar — [Ad- 
dressing the  air  with  outstretched  hands]-  Ao 
thou  aid  Nutter  in  his  fool  encounter — pinch 
Speede — give  him  pain  in  his  joints — let  him 
see  dancing  specks  before  his  een,  while  Nutter 
bangeth  him  soundly — and  I  do  make  the  magic 
pass.     Now  I  will  chant  my  Litany  of  Hate. 
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THE  WITCH'S  PRAYER. 

Father  of  Mysteiy 

Deeper  than  history, 
Fuller  of  wiles  than  the  depths  of  the  seas. 

Thou,  full  of  lechery, 

Spite,  and  all  treachery, 
Grant  me  thine  aid,  'gainst  mine  enemies. 

With  foul  invocation 

And  dark  conjuration, 
Visit  their  bodies  with  loathsome  disease; 

With  horrid  insanity 

Kill  their  humanity, 
Turn  them  to  beasts  by  thy  witcheries. 

And  the  end  having  come, 

And  their  life  being  done, 
No  rest  to  their  souls,  on  land  or  on  sea : 

Let  them  in  agony 

Ever  stray  wretchedly, 
Shadowless,  lonely,  in  dire  misery. 

[Re-enter      combatants      with      quarter-staves— and 
Tristram  MagniHcenza,  the  arbiter.^ 

Tristram  Maf/7ii£cenza  :  Ye  may  as  well  fight  here. 
Belike,  beneath  the  oak,  the  branches  may 
catch — and  here  be  only  an  old  dame.  Stand 
there,  good  Nutter,  and  thee  Speede-  -there. 
[Places  them.'\  When  I  do  say  the  word,  ye 
may  set  to.     Are  ye  ready? 
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Nicolas  Nutter :  Aye  \_Aside,  "  But  I'm  mighty- 
quaky."] 

Sylvanus  Speede :  Aye  \_Aside,  "  Something 
pincheth  my  calf."] 

Tristram  MagnHicenza  :    Fight  on,  caballeros  ! 

[Both  get  welts  on  the  head.  The  Witch  makes 
passes  at  Speede,  and  Nutter  dings  him. — Both 
fall] 

Tristram  MagniUcenza  :  What  ho,  there,  give  help. 
The  fight  is  o'er  in  a  trice. 

\j\Ioll  and  Tib  rush  in,  and  see  the  fallen  heroes.] 

Moll :  Poor  Speede.  I'll  help  thee.  Nutter  hath 
well  nigh  slain  thee.     I  run  for  napkins. 

[Runs   bach  and  brings   bandages,   and  gives   some 
to  Tib.] 

Tib  :   Good  Nutter,  thou  art  in  sorry  plight. 

Nicolas  Nutter :  Aye,  but  Speede  is  worse,  the 
Saints  be  praised. 

[The  maids  commence  to  bind  up  the  heads.] 

The  Witch  :  And  so,  Sylvanus  Speede,  thou  hast 
been  mauled,  the  fiends  be  thanked.  Did  Master 
Edmund  Spenser  help  thee  ? 
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Sylvanus  Speede :  Mischief  light  on  thee,  thou  mid- 
night hag !  Thy  spells  uudid  me.  My  limbs 
shook,  an  they  were  palsied,  and  I  did  see  the 
Seven  Stars.  [Hotels  and  roars  with  pain.~\ 
Strip  the  beldam  and  find  the  witchmaxk.  She 
be  an  evil  witch,  and  should  ride  the  Stang. 
With  thy  hellish  flock  thou  stridest  the  broom 
anights. 

Tristram  MagniRcenza :  Stop  thy  blether,  Speede, 
or  Nutter  shall  clout  thee  again.  Let  the  wench 
bind  thy  silly  pate.  The  old  Gammer  here  be 
harmless.  Brave  folks  ye  be  on  Pendle  to  fear 
withered  grandames. 

The  Witch  :  What  art  thou,  stranger,  with  thy  weird 
looks,  and  glittering  eye  ^ 

Tristram  MagnHicenza :  Nay,  Gammer,  thou  art  no 
witch,  an  thou  canst  not  tell  my  craft  by  mine 
apparel  and  weapons.  I  am  the  Magnificenza 
— I  am  the  Extravaganza.  Go  to !  See  the 
maids  do  their  task  aright.  I  wairant  thou 
canst  patch  a  damaged  skull.  [Witcli  looks  to 
the  bandages.']  I  do  love  a  fight;  but  Speede 
could  not  see,  and  did  beat  the  air  but  for  one 
chance  clout,  and  he  roareth  like  a  Bull  of 
Bashan. 

The  Witch  :  They  be  right.  Take  the  fools  in,  ye 
scared  wenches,  and  let  them  rest.  Stranger, 
do  thou  follow  me.  I  would  have  talk  with 
thee. 
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[Exeunt  wounded   warriors   and    waids.'j 

Tristram  Magnificenza :  I,  the  Magnificenza — the 
Extravaganza — will  humour  thee,  though  some 
would  deem  me  dolt,  and  would  have  thee 
weighed  against  the  great  Church  Bible. 

[Follows  Witch.] 


ACT   IL— Scene   IL 

TEE  CORNER  OF  THE  PLEASAUNCE. 

[TFi£c/i  crouching.^ 

[Enter  Mistress  Rose.'\ 

SOLA. 
Mistress  Rose : 

I  love  tlie  wildings  all  the  long  year  tlnough; 
But  when  the  Fall,  with  browns  and  russets  dank, 
Strews  the  dark  woodland  paths,  and  blooms  be 

few, 
These  last  bright  off'rings  of  the  fading  year, 
Fill  me  with  sad  regrets  and  wishes  for 
I  know  not  what.     Saffrons  in  purple  patches 
Paint  the  meadows,  and  in  the  fens,  loosestrifes, 
The  purple  and  the  yellow,  flaunt  their  beauty; 
The  golden  tansies  still  with  sweet  perfume, 
In  sheltered  corners  grace  the  pleasaunce  bare, 
And  here  and  there,  the  worts  their  blossoms  show, 
With  yellow  leaves  stained  with  splashes  red, 
Of  saintly,  precious  blood, — proof,  'gainst  all  harm 
From  spectre,  evil  fay,  or  witch's  power; 
The  mallows  still  in  glorious  masses  bloom. 
The  scarlet  pimpernel,  the  pellitoiy, 
And  snapdragon,  yet  linger  lovingly, 

But  here  do  come  my  two  persistent  swains, 
One — full  of  sugared  words,  and  fair  conceits. 
One — angry,  silent,  worshippeth  dumbly. 
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\Enter  Spenser  and  AsmenalLI 
Greetings,  gentles,  ye  be  stirring  early. 

Master  Edtmind  Spenser  : 

Autumn  greetings,  Mistress  Rose,  I  bring  thee 
In  flow'rets  fair,  that  their  own  story  tell. 

[Offers  Aowers,  which  are  accepted  tvith  old- 
fashioned  courtesy. 1 

Mistress  Rose  : 

And  thou,  good  Master  Jasper,  hast  no  offering 
In  courtly  wise,  as  men  of  knightly  strain 
Give,  with  honied  phrase,  sweet  to  lady's  ear. 

Master  Jasper  Asmenall : 

I  bring  thee  naught,  fair  Mistress  Rose, 
Save  the  true  homage  of  a  yeoman  stout 
Who'd  keep  from  thee  all  ills  by  night  and  day, 
Till  God  in  his  good  time  doth  call  him  home, 

[Striding  about'\ 

My  soul  is  sick  of  all  this  scented  foppery. 
Tinkling  of  lutes,  and  enditing  of  sonnets, 
Bombastings,  and  quiltings,  and  corked  shoes. 

Mistress  Rose  : 

Come,  gallants  both,  I  wish  no  sad  annoy 
This  joyous  autumn  morn !     I  will  essay 
A  ballad  fair,  all  England  be  a-singing. 
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THE  SPANISH  LADY. 

(A  16tK  century  ballad — autlior  unknown.) 

Will  you  kear  a  Spanisk  lady, 

How  slie  woo'd  an  Englishman. 
Garments,  gay,  as  rich  as  may  be, 
Deck'd  with  jewels  she  had  on. 
Of  a  comely  countenance  and  grace  was  she. 
And  by  birth  and  parentage  of  high  degree. 

But  at  last  there  came  commandment 

For  to  set  the  lady  free, 
With  their  jewels  still  adorned. 
None  to  do  them  injury. 
Then  said  this  lady  mild,  "  Full  woe  is  me !" 
0  let  me  sustain  this  kind  captivity. 

Courteous  lady,  leave  this  fancy. 

Here  comes  all  that  breeds  the  strife. 
I,  in  England,  have  already 
A  sweet  woman  to  my  wife. 
I'll  not  falsify  my  vow  for  gold  or  gain. 
Nor  for  all  the  fairest  dames  that  live  in  Spain. 

Then  commend  me  to  thy  lady. 
Bear  to  her  this  chain  of  gold ; 
And  these  bracelets  for  a  token, 
Grieving  that  I  was  so  bold. 
All  my  jewels  in  like  sort,  take  thou  with  thee. 
They  are  fitting  for  thy  wife,  but  not  for  me. 
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Master  Edmund  Spenser  : 

A  ballad  fair,  and  metely,  sweetly  sung, 
Albeit  the  words  be  rustic,  and  lack 
In  melody. 

Master  Jasper  Asnienall : 

Can  none  but  tbee  string  rhymes  ? 

Thou  art  too  proud  of  thy  smooth  glozing  wits. 

Go  to !  thou  vain,  device-moved  puppet. 

\_Stands  up,  and  grasps  the  handle    of    his    rapier. 
Spenser  does  the  same.^ 

Mistress  Rose  : 

Gentles,  gentles,  ye  may  not  wrangle  here. 
I  bid  thee  good  day,  brave  Master  Spenser, 
And  prithee,    [^with  curtsey^    take  the  postern 

there.     [Points  to  door.^ 
And  in  all  courtesy  depart.     And  thou. 
My  playmate  Jasper,  by  our  past  delights, 
I  do  entreat  thee — Take  the  wicket  gate. 
I  charge  ye  both,  ye  may  not  rudely  brawl, 
And  bring  mine  own  fair  name  in  ill  repute. 

[E.xeunt  Spenser  and  Asmenall,  with  defiant 
glances.'\ 

ROSE  [Sola]. 

These  men,  e'en  Music  sweet  may  not  quiet, 
For,  where  woman  be,  you'll  there  find  riot. 
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MISTRESS  ROSE  sings. 

What  can  a  poor  maiden  do 
When  swains  do  come  to  woo 
— In  twos? 

And  one  doth  praise  my  hair,  my  eyes; 
The  other  madly,  wildly  sighs. 
Ah !  choose ! 

My  neighbour  swain  hath  lands  and  gold, 
Is  stately,  noble,  strong,  and  bold. 
Ah  me  !     [Comic  sigh.~\ 

With  glowing  words,  with  honied  tongue, 
The  poet  hath  my  praises  sung. 
Ah  me!     [Deeper  sigh.'] 

But  one  of  these  fine  autumn  days, 
I  must  one  choose,  and  one  refuse 
In  courteous  phrase. 

But  which  to  choose,  I  cannot  tell. 
So  e'en  must  speer  by  charm  and  spell 
Ere  many  days. 
Ah  me  ! 

[Still  deeper  sigh    and  exit.] 


ACT   IL— Scene   IIL 

THE  WITCH'S  TURRET. 

Darkened  chamber:  red  light  Hashing  noio  and  then. 
Mystic  symbols  on  walls.  Raven  on  perch, 
solemn,  and  silent.  Bats,  owls,  and  black  tabby. 
Tripod  with  cauldron.  Tripod  with  SPECU- 
LUM, with  stool  behind.  Witch  seated  behind 
cauldron,  pointing  to  contents  with  skinny 
Anger,  and  chanting. 

ALL  HALLOWEEN. 

WITCH  [Sola']. 

In  the  cauldron,  hissing,  bubbling, 
Like  souls  of  wicked  ghouls  a-troubling, 
See  the  seething,  slimy  ooze, 
Made  of  newly-gathered  dews, 
From  the  sleepy  mandrake  shrieking 
Freshly  torn  from  fen  a-reeking, 
Urchin  spines,  and  owlets'  guts. 
Stout  October's  ripest  nuts. 
Eye  of  frog,  and  tongue  of  toad, 
Lizard's  snout,  and  juice  of  woad, 
Cast-ofE  slough,  of  ringed  snake. 
And  gullet  of  a  year-old  drake. 
Half -burnt  ash  of  dead  men's  bones 
Stolen  from  an  old  crypt's  stones, 

E 
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Tears  of  a  forsaken  child, 
Shining  hair  of  maiden  mild, 
Stiffened  drops  of  murderer's  blood 
Gathered  where  the  headsman  stood. 
By  gramarye's  aid  and  diablerie 
This  draught  shall  love-compelling  be. 

\J\nocl\ing  at  door  of  Turret.^ 

Witch  : 

Who  seeketh  out  the  Gammer's  Tower 
At  this  dark,  dread,  and  awesome  hour? 

[Enter  the  three  ge/itlewomen — viaids  of   Davie 
Dyneley — masked.~\ 

Mistress  Alice  Gray  :  Good  Gammer  Gray,  we  crave 
thine  help,  on  this  fateful  night  of  all  the  year. 

Witch  :  What  seek  ye,  maidens,  love-philtres,  or 
would  ye  read  your  fates  in  the  magic  crystal? 
But  first,  unmask.     I  know  ye ! 

Mistress  Joan  :  In  idle  sport  we  came.  Gammer,  but 
the  screeching  owls,  the  howling  blasts,  the 
beating  rain,  and  the  flashing  levin,  have  made 
us  a-f eared.  Here  be  three  rose-nobles,  our 
fortunes  tell,  and  let  us  quick  be  gone,  or  Dame 
Dyneley  will  miss  us,  and  a  stout  beating  we 
shall  get. 

Witch  :  In  turns,  your  fortunes  read  i'  the  speculum. 
Mistress  Alice-first,  make  thine  essay. 
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\_Mistress  Alice  sits  on  the  stool  in  front  of  the 
Crystal.'] 

Mistress  Alice  Gray  :  I  see  naught,  save  mine  own 
reflection — but  stay !  The  surface  doth  dimmer 
grow — and  now  I  see — a  headstone  old,  and 
worn,  and  its  legend  runneth — 

Prap  for  tDe  Soul  or 
illice  6rap, 
WDo  ciabtp  pears  on  cartD  dia  stap, 
WDerc  sbc  De  now,  u)e  cannot  sap. 

I'  faith,  I've  a  rare  long  time  to  live.     May  I 
know  more? 

Witch :  Nay,  girl,  the  secret  Powers  do  their  own 
will.     See'st  thou  naught  more  ? 

Mistress  Alice  Gray  :  It  is  again  darkened — and  now 
I  see  again — but  mine  own  self. 

[^Gets  up  from  stool.~\ 

Witch  :   Mistress  Lettice,  do  thou  tiy. 

[^Mistress  Lettice  Noioell  seats  herself  before  the 

SpeC2{J'U77l.] 

Mistress  Lettice  NoweU  :  The  Crystal  is  frosted  o'er 
like  the  snow  on  the  pine-tops  in  winter.  Now 
letters  do  shape  themselves.     They  read — 
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ZW  bappp  tDp  life,  as  tDc  pears  flit  Up, 
l>usl?ana  and  rrtcnds  l^cforc  tDce  sbaii  dpc, 
ilnd  diad  sDalt  tDou  tic  in  (Dp  araue  to  Ipe* 

[Withdraios  from  stool.'\ 

Witch  :  Now  Mistress  Joan,  do  thou  thy  fortunes 
try. 

\^Sits  at  the  Speculum.^ 

Mistress  Joan  Nntter :  The  Crystal  be  black  as 
darkest  night.  Now,  it  clears,  and  I  dimly  see 
a  wither'd  old  dame,  tired  and  sad,  and  limned 
before,  words  that  run — 

Mt  doti)  luearp.  I  care  not  to  lipc, 
I  lona  for  tbc  rest,  tDc  arape  dotD  aipc. 

Mistress  Alice  Gray  :  The  Saints  preserve  us  !  We 
be  three  long-lived  lasses.  May  we  be  clean, 
comely  old  dames — and  Lettice,  thou  art 
promised  a  goodman.  But  where  be  poor  Joan 
and  I?  [^Affects  comically  to  weep.~\  No  word 
of  the  gentle  Kirke,  and  the  solemn  Harvey,  of 
ponderous  speech. 

^Ea;it  three  Gentlewomen.~\ 
\Knoclting — Enter  Ralegh,  tnaskedJ] 
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Witch  :  What  wisliest  thou,  good  Master  Ralegh,  of 
the  old  Gammer  of  Pendle  ?  Woiildst  know  the 
future  ? 

Master  Walter  Ralegh  :  An  idle  whim  did  take  me, 
Dame.  Canst  tell  what  Fate  hath  for  me  in 
store,  for  on  this  night  men  say  the  secrets  of 
Earth  and  Heaven  be  unravelled.  Here  be  a 
royal — a  noble  coin — may  sharpen  thy  wits. 

Witch  :  For  thee  the  Crystal  would  not  reveal  the 
future,  for  all  the  secret  powers  of  Hell  and 
Heaven  be  concerned  in  thy  career.  Stay  a 
while.    The  Master  I  must  consult. 

[Exit  Witch.] 

RALEGH  [Solus.] 

What  creatures  of  fancy  we  men  be.  I  have  no 
faith  in  these  diviners,  and  yet  am  curious  what 
the  strange  old  Gammer  may  say. 

[Sings] 

Seek  not  to  know  what  Fate  for  thee 
May  have  in  store  of  woe,  or  joy, 

But  live  thy  life  full  strenuously. 
Let  nothing  daunt,  let  no  annoy 

Make  thee  diverge  from  the  straight  path. 

Fear  no  man's  sneer,  fear  no  man's  wrath. 
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To  none  do  yield  in  love  of  Earth, 
Of  sea,  and  sky,  and  gleaming  light, 

And  in  tky  soul  be  there  no  dearth 
Of  kindly  thought  for  ev'ry  wight, 

Then  thou  may'st  face  grim  Death  at  last, 

And  fearless  show  an  unstain'd  past. 

Men  dread  the  dark,  and  crave  the  light, 
Would  know  what  Time  alone  may  show; 

The  fiends  of  hell  would  fiercely  fight, 
Through  slaughter  red  would  gladly  go. 

To  pierce  the  veil  the  gods  have  spread 

Between  the  living  and  the  dead. 

Let  me  enjoy  the  glowing  Earth, 

And  sea,  and  sky,  and  plain,  and  moor; 

"Twas  but  a  passing  gleam  of  mirth 
To  dream  this  old  dame  could  assure 

That  Fortune  bright  had  me  enroll'd 

In  her  enchanted  Book  of  Grold. 

[Re-enter  Witch.'] 

Witch  :  Ask  not,  brave  Master  Ralegh,  thy  fortunes 
to  know.  Better  oft  we  should  refrain  from 
seeking  that  which  is  hidden  from  all  save 
those  whom  the  Master  trusts.  Nay,  here  is 
thy  royal,  good  sir — I  like  thy  frank  and  manly 
bearing,  and  would  not  give  thee  pain. 

Master  Walter  Ralegh  :  Keep  the  coin,  good  dame — 
I  will  dare  all,  both  now,  and  at  all  other  times. 
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Witch  :  So  be  it,  but  I  would  thou  hadst  willed 
otKerwise. 

[Chants^ 

CDtrtp  pears  of  storm  ana  stress, 
?irst  fortune  made,  tDen  fortuneless, 
Rial)  in  Donour,  great  in  storp, 
Cl)p  name  sDall  rank  in  tDe  roll  of  aiorp, 
[In  accents  ^^  *  I  See  ti)e  DeaUsmau,  reU, 
^f        Wit!) balfmasked  face,  and  een  so 
hoTror.'\  ureau, 

iind  tDou  tDe  axe  doti)  aentip  trp- 
I  map  not  more  unto  tDee  tell, 
*Cis  traced  i*  tDe  red  script  of  Dell. 
CDou  sDait  Doidip  Hue— tDou  sDalt  Doidip  die. 

Master  Walter  Ralegh  :  By  my  troth,  good  dame,  I 
half  believe  thee.  Whate'er  my  lot,  good  or  ill, 
may  I  meet  it  straightly,  as  a  brave  man  should. 
I  care  not  if  the  block  be  my  doom,  I  SHALL 
HAYE  LIVED.  I  thank  thee.  Gammer,  for 
thy  prophecy. 

[_Boivs  low  and  Exit.^ 

\Knoching — Enter    Mistress    Rose,    masked.^ 

Witch  :  Welcome,  fair  Rose  of  Pendle — What 
wouldst  thou? 
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Mistress  Rose :  I  come  late,  Gammer,  and  my 
motlier's  maids  await  me,  but  I  would  fain 
know,  I  do  confess,  what  perchance  'tis  best  not 
to  know. 

[Spense/- — without  Tuash — rushes  in   'perturbed  and 
ruMed.'] 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  :  Dear  Mistress  Rose — come 
away;  leave  this  foul  midnight  hag,  and  hie 
with  me  home.  And  thee  [turning  to  the 
WitcJi],  I  despise  and  defy  thy  black  art, — but 
with  thy  venomed  philtres,  thou  mayst  destroy 
fair  reason,  and  make  the  bright  intellect  a 
region  of  drivelling  mutterings,  and  pitiful 
sighings. 

Witch  :  What,  dost  thou  beard  me  in  mine  own  den, 
thou  pitiful  scrawler  of  senseless  vapourings. 

Knoiu  *ti$  lurrtten  In  letters  red 
H  Pendle  maid  tl)ou  sDalt  not  u)ed, 
Und  tl)o*  tl)P  name  renowned  l?e, 
€rin  sDall  see  tl)P  misery. 
eilzaUetDs  tDree.  tbp  uoius  sDail  knou)» 
Queen,  motDen  and  wife  witl)  pitp  alow, 
l>ome  sDait  tl?ou  come  In  tiltterest  woe. 
60  I— €re  I  utter  tDe  wItcD's  curse. 
CI)P  doom  Is  said— for  better  or  worse. 
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Mistress  Rose :  Go,  dear  Master  Spenser,  for  tke 
Gammer  kath  power  beyond  aught  thou 
knowest.  By  our  sweet  friendship,  I  do  entreat 
thee.     My  maids  await  me,  and  we  be  safe. 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  :  I  go — but  thee,  foul  hag, 
I  defy,  and  scorn  thy  boasted  skill. 

[^E.vit  Master  Spenser. '\ 

Witch  :  Do  thou,  my  sweet  Rose — to-morrow  go,  e'en 
at  the  fateful  hour  to  the  shrine  i'  the  ruined 
sacristy,  and  the  fonn  of  thy  betrothed  before 
thee  .shall  pass.    Go — I  have  said. 

[Exit  Mistress  Rose.'\ 

[Enter  Master  Jasper,  masked.^ 

Master  Jasper  Asmenall :  Thou  didst  send  for  me, 
dame,  what  dost  thou  wish? 

Witch  :  My  dear  lad,  I  would  have  thee  meet  me, 
near  the  sacristy  of  the  Abbey  below — -by  the 
old  Runic  Cross — at  the  midnight  hour  to- 
morrow e'en.    Ask  not  why,  but  obey. 

Master  Jasper  :  I  give  thee  good  e'en,  dame,  and  the 
tryst  will  keep. 

[Exit.^ 
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WITCH — ruminating — Sola. 

I  do  love  the  lad,  for  he  be  mine  own  dear  son. 
He  thinketh  his  mother  died  young;  yet  the 
Master  did  but  take  me  away  into  his  dread 
service.  0  Jasper,  boy,  thou  shalt  never  know 
— and  thou  shalt  have  thy  dearest  wish — and 
all  the  sprites  and  imps,  and  ghouls,  that  writhe, 
and  moan,  and  groan,  within  this  mighty  hill, 
shall  me  assistance  lend. 

\Exit.'\ 


ACT  II.— Scene  IV, 

THE  HALL. 

DAME  DYNELEY  AND  MISTRESS  FOSE. 

Dame  Dyneley : 

La  Reine  Blanche  mourn'd  her  spouse  in  purest 

white, 
And  the  world  smiled  at  the  fancy  quaint. 
White  flowers  seek  the  little  mounds  of  those 
"Whom  God  doth  early  call  to  Paradise. 
White  the  flow'rets,  that  peep  above  the  snows, 
When  Winter  melteth  into  breezy  Spring; 
But  thou  dost  care  for  the  more  flaunting  hues 
Of  scarlet  poppy,  and  deep  blush  of  rose. 
Ah,  girl ! — seek  not  the  glowing,  'wildering  glare 
Of  court,  and  camp,  and  glittering  show  and  pomp. 
The  simple  life  is  best,  with  country  joys, 
Murm'ring  of  bees,  and  scent  of  herb  and  bloom, 
Lowing  of  kine,  mingling  with  plaintive  bleat 
Of  kid,  or  lamb,  as  each  its  dam  doth  seek. 

Mistress  Rose  : 

0  mother  mine ! — I  can  the  riddle  read. 

For  thou  wouldst  have  me  seek  my  love  neaj  home. 

It  may  be,  that  I  shall  thy  counsel  take; 

Agen,  it  may  be,  that  gay  flattery 

Hath  charmed  my  soul — that  love  of  minstrelsy. 

And  old  romaunt,  and  stately  courtesy, 

May  turn  me  to  this  knight — so  debonair. 
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— -Yet.  ever  tender  and  true  hath  Jasper  been. 
Mother  ! — 1  should  not  say — mine  heart  is  sad, 
When  I  see  him  hot,  angry,  and  distrait, 
— He,  the  cheeriest,  best  contented  soul 
That,  until  now,  old  Pendle's  sod  hath  trod. 

DaTtie  Dyneley  : 

My  Rose ! — thou  knowest  how  I  cherish  thee,— 
I  say  no  more — for  words  do  often  fail 
When  sober  silence  might  the  battle  win. 
Sing  me  a  gentle  air  to  soothe  my  soul. 
And  drive  away  these  sad  and  haunting  woes. 

\_Mistress  Rose  sings.~\ 

My  love,  to  me,  must  gentle  be,     ^;  -.^{■r^i. 

Be  straight,  and  tall,  and  wisely  ki»d. 
T  do  not  ask  that  he  may  see 

In  me  no  fault  of  any  kind; 
But  I  do  pray,  I  must  confess, 
That  he  may  never  love  me  less 

He  must  be  brave,  this  lover  mine, 
And  true  to  home  and  his  own  kin; 

His  honest  soul,  like  sparkling  wine, 
Must  glow  without  and  warm  within. 

Of  pleasant  thoughts  he  must  have  store. 

And  gar  me  love  him  more  and  more. 

A  country  life  I  do  not  scorn ; 

I  hanker  not  for  too  much  gold : 
But  just  enough  for  ev'ry  morn, 
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And  I  do  piay,  it  must  be  told, 
With  lowly  voice,  with  fervour  deep, 
A  white  soul,  I  may  ever  keep. 

Mistress  Rose  :  I  go,  my  mother  dear.  A  good  heart 
keep. 

[Exit.'] 

[Enter  Tristram  Magniiicenza.] 

Tristram  Magniiicenza  :  Ah,  dame,  do  I  find  thee 
again.  Light  of  my  one  shining  eye, — I  wor- 
ship thee  more  and  more.  Thou  be'st  like  a 
broad  Spanish  galleon,  wide  i'  the  beam,  and 
thy  nodding  pennants  do  tickle  and  charm  the 
very  angles  of  my  soul. 

Dame  Dyneley  :  Thou  precious  fool,  I  will  not  have 
thee  dangling  after  me — Hence,  begone  for  an 
ugly  braggart. 

Tristram  MagniRcenza:  Thou  little  knowest — 
Dame !  whom  thou  dost  reject,  for  I,  Tristram, 
the  Magnificenza — the  Extravaganza,  will  with 
the  noble  Ralegh,  find  the  Eldorado — will  find 
Manoa — the  Golden  City  beyond  the  tangles  of 
the  deep,  dark  forest,  in  those  lands  across  the 
seas — and  thou  shalt  have  gold — GOLD — ■ 
GOLD — to  deck  thy  capacious  frame — I — I,  the 
Magnificenza,  the  Extravaganza  tell  thee — for 
I  know  where  the  City  lies. 
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Dame  Dyneley  :    Go  to  thy  Golden  City,  thou  fool 
dreamer.     I  will  none  of  thee. 

[Exit-I 

Tristrami  MagnHicenza : 

How  strange  it  be,  these  women  fail  to  see 
When  men  be  filled,  with  true  nobility. 

\Ciirtai7i  drops. ^ 
END  OF  ACT  11. 


ACT  III.— Scene  I. 

THE  CORNER  OF  THE  PLEASAUNCE. 
\Witch  listening r^ 

[Syenser   and  Mistress   Rose,   listening   to   a  dirge 
chanted  in  the  distance J\ 

DIES  IRAE. 

Dies  irae,  dies  ilia 
Solvet  saeelum  in  favilla 
Teste  David  eiim  Sibylla. 

Oro  supplex  et  acclinis 
Cor  contritum  quasi  cinis 
Gere  curam,  mei  finis. 

Lacrymosa  dies  ilia 
Qua  resurget  et  favilla 
Judicandus  homo  reus 
Huic  ergo  parce  Deus. 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  : 

List! — the  desolate  dirge  of  the  old  faith, 
To  which  our  Pendle  folks  do  fondly  cling. 
What  means  it,   Mistress   Rose  ?      For  our  great 

Queen 
Would  storm  and  rave,  should  to  her  royal  ears 
The  spiteful  news  be  borne  of  these  last  rites. 
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Mistress  Rose  : 

The  last  of  all  the  Salley  monks  be  dead, 
Worn  out  by  weight  of  years  and  life-long  woe. 
Forty  years  agone — a  fervent,  fiery  soul, 
Poor  Trafford  laid  his  head  upon  the  block. 
But  two  days  more,  and  on  the  wooded  Nab 
Stout  Paslew's  spirit  went  unto  his  God. 
And  sith.  this  lone  and  homeless,  wayworn  soul 
From  hall  to  hall  hath  witless  wandered. 
Kept  from  all  harm  by  friendly,  kindly  hearts. 
And  now  too  he  hath  gone.     God  him  hath  call'd 
Home  from  weary  wanderings  to  his  rest. 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  : 

I'  faith,  dear  maid,  our  converse  be  too  sad, 
And  I  would  gladly  talk  on  brighter  themes. 
I  would  not  boast  to  thee  of  that  great  house 
With  which  my  Hurstwood  kin  be  close  allied, 
But  rather  speak  of  my  good  sire,  who,  tho' 
Cadet  of  noble  house,  left  Hurstwood  wild, 
And  by  stout  Peele  was  taught  the  mystery 
Of  Clothmakers.     To  their  great  grammar  school 
Then  was  I  sent,  and  thence  by  Nowell's  aid 
To  Pembroke  Hall — an  ancient  home  of  learning. 
And  I  would  also  speak  of  my  good  friends,, 
Who  love  me  well  as  one  who  loves  the  fells — 
Birtwistles  of  Holden,  Tattersalls,  Inghams, 
My  kindly  neighbours  in  our  Hurstwood  dear; 
From  many  a  stately  hall  in  broad  Christ's  Croft, 
Halsteads,  Sagars,  Townleys,  Barcrofts,  Orm'rods, 
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And  where  this  grand    old    hill    doth     face     the 

:s"orth— 
Shiittleworths,    Asshetons,    Braddyls,    and    Sher- 

burnes, 
Who  will  ere  long  send  their  brave  gallant  sons 
"With  gay  Ealegh  the  Southern  Seas  to  scour, 
Slay  the  hated  Spaniard  and  steal  his  gold, 
And  therewith  build  great  homes  and  fair 
Amid  these  dreary  fells,  where  alone  we  hear 
The  curlew's  cry,  or  bittern's  mournful  boom. 

Mistress  Rose  : 

Good  Master  Spenser,  thou  dost  ever  dream 
Of  deeds  of  high  emprise  and  favours  won. 
I'd  liefer  hear  thy  tales  of  faery  land, 
And  thy  sweet  verse  that  doth  so  smoothly  run, 
And  charms  and  ever  charms  with  rise  and  fall, 
Attuned  daintily  to  sad,  quaint  harmony. 

[Enter  Dame  Dyneley.^ 

Dame  Dyneley : 

Good  sir,  I  would  have  deem'd  that  all  thy  mind 
Had  now  been  given  to  fiu'bishing  of  arms, 
An  thou  didst  mean  to  join  this  noble  Quest, 
And  with  these  gallants  sail  to  far-off  seas. 
Philand'ring  in  pleasaunce  be  sorry  sport 
For  those  who  would  essay  the  mighty  feats 
Our  gentles  now  have  done,  the  wide  world  o'er. 

F 
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Master  Edmund  Spenser : 

Lady,  I  would  el&ewhere  my  presence  take, 
For  kere,  but  faint  welcome  be  yielded  me. 

]^E,i'it  bowing.^ 

Mistress  Rose  : 

0  mother  dear,  be  this  thy  wonted  courtesy, 
And  Spenser  be  a  gientle  full  of  chivalry. 

Dame  Dyneley  : 

Child,  this  gentle  hath  some  strange  enchantment 
That  I  do  fear,  yet  do  I  grant  him  noble. 

[Exit  Ilose.~\ 

[Witch    -rubbijig    her   hands.       Behind    Pleasairnre 
Wall— Aside.] 

My  spells  do  work  with  all  their  wonted  skill. 
To-night  shall  see  the  purpose  of  my  will. 

[Ea'it.'\ 

[Enter  Tristram — once  more.] 

Dante  Dyneley:  Is  it  thou  again? — the — Magnifi- 
cenza  -the — Extravaganza.  Thou  art  the 
strangest  soul  proud  Pendle  ever  saw. 

Tristram  MagniHcenza:  Sweet  Dame!  I  would  but 
make  on(>  more  essay  to  move  that  flinty  heart 
of  thine.  I  shall  come  back,  I  tell  thee,  with 
gold  untold.  Gold  to  buy  me  a  fair 
manor     and     build     me     a    home     withy    mul- 
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lioned  windows — all  lozenge-paned — and  a 
great  solid  porck,  o'er  which  shall  trail 
the  climbing  ro&e  and  the  wild  wood- 
bine— and  I  will  make  me  a  garden,  such  as 
never  was  before  in  all  time,  with  fair  lawns, 
and  herberie;  through  it  shall  flow  a  babbling 
stream — and  there  in  my  pleasaunce  shall  grow 
fruits  of  every  kind,  and  flowers  of  every  hue.  I 
— have  said — I — the  Magnificenza! — the  Ex- 
travaganza ! 

Datne  Dyneley  :  Thou  dreaming  fool — yet  kindly 
withal.  Thy  long,  lanky  frame  I  could  never 
abide,  and  that  one  eye,  bobbing  and  goggling. 
And  for  thy  gold — as  yet  unfilched- — know  there 
are  things  gold  cannot  buy — a  contented  mind, 
and  a  happy  soul  that  singeth  unto  itself  the 
long  day  through.  These  be  not  bought  with 
cursed  gold.  Twenty  years  agone,  my  goodman 
died,  and  some  day  when  God  willeth,  I  shall 
join  him  —it  may  be  -in  Paradise.  So  get  thee 
hence — and  trouble  me  no  more. 

[Exit.l 

Tristram  Magniiiceriza : 

'Twas  ever  thus — 
Why  do  these  dames  misunderstand  me  so? 
[^with  abstracted  air~\ 

I  wonder — how  that  goodman    died     so     many 
years  ago  I 


ACT  IIL— Scene  11. 

Moonlight — ruined  abbey — shrine  in  wall — on  one 
side  Runic  Cross.  A  muffled  bell  tolls  mourn- 
fully a  few  times. 

Spirit  of  last  Salley  Abbot  passes  across,  chanting  in 
vionotonous  tones,  and  telling  his  beads  :  — 

DIES  lEAE. 

Jiidex,  eigo  cum  sedebit 
Quidquid  latet  apparebit 
Nil  inultum  remanebit. 

Quid  sum  miser  tunc  dicturus 
Quern  patroiium  rogaturus 
Cum  rex  Justus  sit  securus? 

E-ex  tremendae  majestati^ 
Qui  salvandos  salvas  gratis 
Salva  me  fons  pietatis. 

\_Sloioly  disappears.^ 

[]\listress  Rose  steals  in  shudderingly,  avd  glancing 
fearf^illy  over  shoulder — then  Jcneels  and  prays 
before  the  shrine.^ 

[Bell  tolls  dismally.'] 

Mistress  Rose  chants  :  — - 
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THE  LADY  OF  SORROWS. 

Now  the  awful  bell  is  pealing, 
In  the  darkness  gently  stealing, 
Come  I  now,  my  thoughts  revealing, 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  unto  thee. 

Help  me,  thou,  with  deepest  feeling. 
As  I  contrite  to  thee  kneeling, 
All  my  soul  am  now  revealing. 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  pity  me. 

My  poor  heart  is  wildly  beating. 
At  thy  shrine  thine  help  entreating, 
While  the  dreaded  hour  is  fleeting. 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  pity  me. 

Rest  my  soul  in  thy  fair  keeping; 
Safe  at  last,  the  harvest  reaping. 
In  the  home  where  there's  no  weeping. 
Lady  of  Sorrows,  pity  me 

\Enter  Spenser — speaking  softli/.^ 

Master  Edmund  Spenser  : 

Now  the  sad  bell  hath  ceased  its  mournful  sound, 

And  all  is  still.     The  silvery  light  doth  touch 

With  faery  hand  the  oriel's  tracery. 

The  flickering  shadows  of  the  fading  elms 

Do  come  and  go — and  magic  patterns  trace 
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Across  the  turf,  beyond  the  buttress'  shade. 
Above  old  Kemple  cling  the  Seven  Stars, 
And  higher  still,  that  famed  of  all  famed  lights. 
The  lode-star,  steady  keeps  and  never  stirs, 
Tho'  round  it  move  the  spheres  in  harmony. 

Beyond  the  Nab  the  bold  C)rion  climbs, 
And  right  across  the  welkin  dim  doth  shine 
The  Milky  Way,  the  path  unto  the  Gods. 
And  brighter  still  than  all  these  wondrous  stars 
Doth  gleam  Christ's  Blood,  as  countrj^  folk  do  name 
This  strange  new  light,  with  faint  and  mystic  tail, 
That  hath  of  late  appeared  i'  th'  firmament. 
But  stay,  what  shrouded  form  be  kneeling  there, 
Praying  before  the  pilgrim's  holy  shrine. 
I  will  go  near. 

[Witch  comes  from  behind  Runic  Cross  and 
intervenes  with  magic  gestures.'^ 

By  the  Great  Master's  power 
Stay  !  stay  ! — To  the  dark  wood  go  ;  witlessly 
Wander  the  long  night  through,  till  morning  break. 

[Spe7ise7'  backs,  slowly,  as  Witch  aijproaches  ivith 
upraised  threatening  iinger,  until  he  retires. 
Witcli  withdraws  behind  Runic  Cross  and  is 
joined  by  Asmenall.^ 

Mistress  Rose  [rising  from  steps  of  shrine^  : 
Wise  Gammer  Gray,  this  tryst  did  make. 
And  I  mislike  the  awful  meeting  place, 
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For  here  the  old  monks'  bones  do  rotting  lie, 
And    still,    'tis    said,    their    wraiths    walk    oft 

a-nights, 
And  chant  the  dirges  sad  of  days  of  yore. 

\Witcli  ichi.spers  to  Asmeuall  to  loalk  slowly  across 
the  sward  in  front  of  the  maiden,  and  then 
disappear.^ 

Ah !  what  shadowy  form  doth  sternly  stalk 
Across  the  moonlit  space.     'Tis  Asmenall. 
I  know  his  face. 

Sad  hath  he  been  of  late 
That  once  was  ever  sunnily  cheery. 
Be  still,  mine  heart — for  like  a  caged  bird 
That  madly  beateth  'gainst  its  prison  bars, 
Thou  e'en  must  own  thou  hast  a  master  now. 

WitcJi  [advancing  from  hehind  Runic  Cross~\  : 

Fair  Mistress  Rose,  I  late  the  tryst  have  kept, 
And  thou,  I  hope,  hast  seen  thy  life-long  mate. 
The  flittermice  dart  swiftly  through  the  gloom. 
The  owlet's  mournful  cry  comes  from  the  wood. 
The  moon  doth  now  bend  down  toward  the  west. 
The  keen  winds  blow  with  cutting  bitterness; 
And  e'en  this  fearful  ball  of  glowing  fire. 
With    dreaded    tail    that    doth     outspread     the 
heavens. 

Seems  somewhat  dimmer  in  the  cold,  sad  light. 
These  nights  of  brown  October  chilling  be. 
And  so  we  now  will  homewards  take  our  way. 


ACT  IIL— Scene  III. 

THE  CORNER  OF  THE  PLEASAUNCE. 

[^Mistress  Rose  seated.     Sylvamis  Speede  rushes  in.l 

Sylvanns  Speede :  At  tlie  dawn,  I  found  Master 
Spenser  wandering,  cold  and  weary,  i'  the  wood 
beyond.  The  Witch  hath  charmed  him,  and  he 
did  babble  and  chatter  of  fays,  and  forests  green, 
and  made  wild  talk  of  warlocks,  and  little  men, 
that  haunt  the  hill-tops  on  long  summer  nights. 
Now  he  ber  come  back  to  his  right  mind,  weak 
and  shaky  as  one  with  ague.  Cursed  be  the 
witch,  she  shall  drown.  Sith,  she  held  nie  by 
her  a^-ful  eye  i'  that  fool  fight,  my  limbs  have 
twitched,  and  my  knees  do  go  a-trembling. 
Mistress  Rose,  my  master  would  speak  with 
thee,  and  will  be  here  anon. 

[Exit.] 

\_Enie]-  Spenser\] 

Master  Edmund  Spenser: 

Sweet  mistress  Rose  !    The  greetings  of  the  morn ! 

And  pardon  grant,  if  I  lack  courtesy, 

I  may  no  longer  wait;  my  own  romaunt. 

My  earnest  heart's  desire,  I  tell  to  thee. 

0  !  dearest  maiden  !    I  would  have  thee  know 

That  I  do  love  thee,  and  would  gladly  give 
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My  life,  if  need  be,  in  thy  service  sweet. 

My  purpose  is  to  join  this  venture  bold, 

To  carve  my  fortunes  out  by  my  good  sword, 

Then  homewards  hie  to  these  dear  woodlands  wild, 

And  wed  with  thee — an  thou  be  so  inclined. 

Mistress  Rose  : 

I  thank  thee,  sir,  for  the  sweet  compliment. 
The  life  and  fortunes  of  a  brave  man  laid 
At  maiden's  feet  may  never  scorned  be ; 
But  I  love  thee  not — so,  must  e'en  refuse 
Thy  heart's  request — no  fairer  can  I  say. 

Master  Ednnind  Spoiser: 

Will  naught  that  I  may  plead  change  thy  reply? 
My  heart,  my  life,  my  soul — I  can  no  more,^ — 
— All  at  thy  feet  I  do  lay  willingly. 

Mistress  Rose : 

Spensei' !    I  do  entreat  thee.     It  doth  distress 
Mine  heai-t  that  I  thee  curtly  should  refuse. 
Charmed  have  I  been  with  thy  sweet  minstrelsy. 
Thy  knightty  bearing,  and  noble  courtesy; 
But  my  heait's  desire  thou  hast  never  mov'd. 
Which  now  doth  turn,  with  sad  inconstancy, 
Back  to  its  childhood's  hope,  with  glad  rebound. 

Master  Edmund  Spenser: 

Nay  then,  dear  maid,  I  will  e'en  no  more  say ; 
But  my  soul  be  sore,  and  words  be  lacking. 
One  boon  I  humbly  ask,  should'st  thou  need  aid 
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In  troublous  times — then,  mayst  tkou  count  on  me 
Witli  voice  and  liand,  and  all  I  do  possess. 
Throughout  all  Time  shall  thy  love-tale  be  known, 
And  my  sad  woes  unto  all  lovers  shown. 
My  verse  in  anagram  hath  thee  enshrined, — 
Rose  Dyneley,  quaintly  changed,  be  Rosalind; 
Menalcas,  by  device,  be  Asmenall; 
—A  merry  quip,  oft  seen  in  madrigal. 

[Exit  howingr\ 

Mistress  Rose — Sola. 

What  creatures  strange  these  foolish  men  do  be, 
And  maids  do  sadly  lack  in  constancy. 

[Exit  Rose.'] 

[Witch  retires.] 

[Enter  the  three  Gentlewo7nen,  and  the  three 
Gentles — Masters  Harvey,  Kirke,  and  Laivrence 
Spenser.] 

Mistress  Joan : 

Well  met  brave  sirs  !    Your  stay  I  hear  be  short 
In  our  bright  vale. 

Master  Gabriel  Harvey  : 

Fair  Mistress  Joan,  perpend ! 
My  work  in  this  wild  land  be  almost  done. 
Our  gracious  Queen  to  Read  did  late  repair. 
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— A  stately  liall,  lent  by  our  noble  Dean, — 
To  drive  out,  root  and  branch,  the  plotters  vile 
Who  would  support  the  cause    of    the    White 

Queen ; 
The  traitors  now  unearthed,  our  work  is  o'er. 
To  thee,  sweet  maid,  some  day  I  shall  return. 

Mistress  Joan : 

My  thanks,  good  sir.    \_Aside\  :  A  solemn  kindly 

ass  !     \With  mock  courtesy. ~\ 
I  will  perpend  [loith  a  saucy  nod  to  audience~\. 

Master  Edioard  Kirhe  \to  Mistress  Alice  Gray~[  : 
Ah,  mistress  mine.     I  go 
With  Master  Ralegh  on  this  ventuie  wild. 
Should  fortune  favour  me,  on  my  return 
May  I  then  hope? 

Mistress  Alice  Gray  : 

A  favour  do  thou  take. 
A   token   white! 
Do  thy  devoir 
My  trusted  knight ! 

Master  Lawrence  Spenser  : 

Now  Lettice  mine,  0  sweetest  of  all  maids, 
T  must  my  fortunes  mend. 

Mistress  Lettice : 

A  brave  soul  keep. 
Dear  heart ! — and  when  thy  ship  comes  home, 
Thou'lt  find  me  'waiting  thee — awaiting  thee. 
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Lettice  sings — 

WHEN  THY  SHIP  COMES  HOME. 

And  when  thy  ship  comes  home,  my  sweet ! 

Thou'lt  find  me  'waiting  thee. 
And  pray,  no  Spanish  lady  greet, 

But  keep  thine  heart  for  me. 
Night  and  morn,  at  my  prie-dieu. 

Our  Lady's  help  I'll  pray; 

And  she  will  free  from  ev'ry  fear. 

And  send  thee  home  some  day. 

Home  agen  with  white-wing'd  sail, 

Thy  maid  agen  to  see. 
Thy  true  heart  shall  never  fail, — 

Come  back,  come  back  to  me. 
And  oh  how  gladly  thee  I'll  greet 

When  thy  dear  face  I  see ; 
And  after  sorrow,  pleasure  sweet 

Shall  come  to  thee  and  me 

Go,  gallant  heart,  and  win  thy  meed 

As  knight  of  old  romance; 
In  thy  times  of  sorest  need, 

My  ribbon  on  thy  lance, 
Charge  for  dear  old  England's  sake, 

And  for  thy  loving  maid ; 
And  store  of  Spanish  treasure  take 

In  many  a  fearsome  raid. 
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The  three  Gentleivomen  : 

We  gentlewomen  be, 
As  ye  may  plainly  see. 

The  three  Gentles  : 

We  be  gentles  three, 
As  ye  may  clearly  see. 

Both: 

Tben  let  us  sing,  both  one  and  all, 
A  merry,  merry,  madrigal, 
A  merry  madrigal. 

THE  KING'S  BALLAD. 

(Often  called  "  The  King's  Ballad  " — supposed  to  be 
written  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  wrote  both  songs 
and  music.) 

"  Pastime  with  good  companye 
I  love,  and  shall,  until  I  die. 
Grudge  who  list,  but  none  deny, 
So  God  be  pleased,  thus  live  will  I. 

For  my  pastance. 
Hunt,  song,  and  dance, 

My  heart  is  set. 
All  goodly  sport 
For  my  comfort 

Who  shall  me  let? 
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Youth,  must  have  some  dalliance 
Of  good  or  ill,  some  pastance; 
Compaiiye  metliinks  then  best 
All  thoughts  and  fancies  to  digest. 

For  idleness 

Is  chief  mistress 

Of  vices  all. 
Then  who  can  say 
But  mirth  and  play 

Is  best  of  all?  " 

[They  dance  the  Coranto — and  then  exeunt.'] 

\Enter  Nicolas  Nutter,  Sylvanus  Speede,    and     the 
maids  Moll  and  Tih.^ 

Tih  :  And  so  ye  two  gowks  have  hearkened  to  that 
bragging  one-eyed  lout,  and  be  turned  sea- 
tbieves. 

Nutter  and  Speede  :  We  be  now  caballeros  of  Master 
Ralegh's  companye. 

[^Strut  about  the  stage  ludicrously. '\ 

Moll :  Ye  be  geese,  that  hiss  and  gabble,  and  as  for 
braAvling  \l)oth  men  back  as  the  maids  threaten 
to  clout  thei?t].  Nay,  nay,  we  will  send  ye  off 
with  whole  skins :  and  before  ye  go,  let  us  sing 
a  good  /old  song — old  as  the  hills. 
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[They  sing.^ 
THE  THREE  EAVENS. 

(An  old  English,  ballad — tlie  Scottish  form    is    the 
well-known  "  Twa  Corbies"). 

There  sit  three  ravens,  on  a  tree, 
As  black,  as  black,  as  they  can  be. 

One  of  them  says  unto  his  make  [mate] 
Where  shall  we  our  breakfast  take  ? 

Down  in  yonder  grass -grown  field 
There  lies  a  knight  slain  under  his  shield. 

There  comes  a  lady,  full  of  woe; 
Unto  the  knight  she  straight  doth  go. 

The  red  blood  flows  from  his  wounded  side  : 
"It  was  for  me  my  true  love  died." 

"  0  cruel  was  my  brother's  sword ; 

0  cruel,  cruel,  was  his  sword ; 

But  sharper  the  edge  of  a  scornful  word." 

No  more  she  says;  one  sob  gives  she. 
Says  the  raven  :  "  Another  feast  have  we." 
Long  shall  their  rest  and  slumber  be. 

[Exeunt.'] 
[Enter  Asmenall—Tnusing — moping.~\ 
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ASMENALL— Solus. 

This  placid  autumu  day  did  tempt  me  forth, 
And  to  old  Pendle's  top  I  slowly  climbed 
Where  healing  sundews  be, — the  witches'  bane, 
And  beacon  piled,  awaits  the  fiery  call. 
The  vision  glorious  cheered  my  gloomy  soul; 
Through  bright,  pellucid  air,  far,  far  away. 
The  dim  and  misty  towers  of  Ebor  shone. 
And  in  the  wild  North  West,  the  Sisters  Three 
Their  summits  boldly  thrust  into  the  sky. 
The  West  did  show  the  silver-glitt'ring  sea. 
And  Southwards  fell  and  moor — a  billowy  mass, 
Stretch'd  stern  and  wild,  in  dour  and  grim  array. 
Then  down  the  hill  I  came,  in  more  attune 
With  Mother  Earth's  now  fading  loveliness. 
Did  note  late  dragonflies  in  green  and  gold 
Flit  to  and  fro,  as  can  naught  else  that  flies, 
The  Painted  Lady  skim  its  length  of  path, 
The  curlew's  eerie  scream,  and  plover's  plaint. 
And   drumming    snipe's    swift-whirring,   flashing 
flight. 

And  still  again,  my  thoughts  do  homewards  turn, 
I  seek  fair  Mistress  Rose,  and  fortune  tempt; 
This  dread  suspense,  and  keenest  jealousy. 
Do  pierce  mine  heart  with  sickening  agony. 

[Enter  Mistress  Rose.      Asmenall  approacheSf    and 
loith  seriou.i  air  takes  both  her  hands  in  his.'] 
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Master  Jasper  AsTnenall : 

Sweet  Mistress  Rose,  I  love  thee  passing  well; 
Wed  me,  dear  heart,  and  we  through  life  together 
Will  go  through  storm  and  calm,  through  ill  and 
well. 

Mistress  Rose  \_putting  hands  on  his  shouIders~\  : 
My  dear,  dull  lad,  indeed  I  have  thee  loved 
Sith  we  were  little  toddlers  i'  the  meadows, 
And  plucked  the  king-cups.     Merry  soiils  were  we 
And  happy  as  the  livelong  day. 

Master,  Jasper  Asmenall : 

Ah  sweet ! 
[Taldng  hands,  and  facing  each  other.'\ 
Had  I  but  known ! — these  wretched,  woeful  weeks 
Shall  ever  stay  with  me — an  ugly  dream. 
Come ! — we'll  discourse  of  our  sweet  wretchedness, 
And  tell  the  tale  again,  as  all  true  lovers  do  : 
Joy  after  grief — calm  after  angry  seas, 
And  that  sweet  peac(?     the  soul  of  restful  ease. 

SONG— 0  MISTRESS  MINE. 

Master  Jasper : 

0  mistress:  mine,  wed  thou  with  me. 

And  we  will  tread  the  old,  worn  Way, 
And  live  our  lives  full  merrily 

No  living  wight  to  say  us  nay; 
For  now  all  mocking  doubts  be  o'er, 
And  peace  be  ours  in  goodly  store. 
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Mistress  Rose  : 

0  Jasper  dear,  I'll  tend  thee  well, 

And  by  thy  side  will  tread  the  Way; 
'Neath  this  grey  hill,  in  wooded  dell 

In  thine  old  hall,  and  pleasaunce  gay 
We'll  pass  our  days  in  joyousness, 
And  the  dear  Lord,  our  home  shall  bless. 

Master  Jasper  and  Mistress  Rose'. 

Together  in  our  moorland  home, — 

Lady  of  Sorrows !  guard  it  well ! 
Not  all  Spain's  gold  shall  make  us  roam, 

Nor  all  strange  things  that  men  may  tell. 
We'll  live  our  lives,  as  is  most  meet, — 
Our  country  lives,  healthful  and  sweet. 

[Exeunt.'] 


ACT  III.  -Scene  IV. 

CORNER  OF  THE  PLEASAUNCE. 

Nutter  and  Mistress  Rose. 

Nutter  :  Oh,  Mistress  Rose  ! — Oh,  Mistress  Rose — 
woe  is  me ! — -woe  is  me !  I  fear  me,  aftei  the 
morn  I  shall  ne'er  see  Master  Asmenall  agen. 
The  old  saw  saith,  "  Good  news  goeth  on 
crutches,  bad  on  swallows'  wings. 

Mistress  Rose :  What  be  the  matter,  JN^utter  ?  Art 
bewitched  ?  or  do  the  little  folks  torment  thee  ? 

Nutter :  Xay  I  I  do  lament  Master  Jasper,  for  that 
rhyme-stringing  Spenser  hath  sent  him  a  cartel, 
and  the  two  gentles  do  meet  the  morn  in  Merlin's 
Ride  at  eleven  by  the  dial,  with  that  long  carle, 
the  Magnificenza,  as  arbiter.  Where  be  the 
good  Gammer  Gray  ?  She  will  tend  the  master, 
an  fshe  do  know. 

Mistress  Rose  :  The  niderling  Speede  hath  incensed 
all  the  foi^st-folk  against  the  poor  soul,  and  she 
hath  fled  to  far-ofi  woodland  haunts,  and  dark- 
some caves.  But  why  should  Jasper  fear?  He 
be  skilled  in  fence,  even  with  the  new-fangled 
rapier,  and  can  wield  the  good  broad-sword,  and 
draw  as  good  a  bow  as  his  grandsire  did  at 
Flodden,  some  sixty  years  agone,  when  he  led 
the  men  of  Bowland  forth  with  crosses  on  their 
backs. 
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Nutter :  Dear  Mistress  Rose,  this  Spenser  be  skilled, 
beyond  all  in  these  parts,  in  tricks  of  fence  with, 
the  small  sword,  that  doth  only  thrust.  The 
adage  saith,,  "  An  Englishman  Italianate  is  a 
devil  incarnate,"  and  an  Italiano  hath  made 
Spenser  master  of  all  the  parries^ — the  tierce,  the 
quarte,  and  the  seconde — and  in  all  cunning 
ways  of  attack — riposte,  glissade,  and  all  the 
rest.  My  master  was  the  challenged — why  de- 
mands he  not  the  broad-sword  that  doth  cut  as 
well  as  thrust — then  the  verseman's  chance  be 
small. 

Mistress  Rose :  I  will  appeal  the  great  Queen ;  the 
try  sting  plaoe  be  near  the  Hall  at  Read,  and 
she  loveth  not  the  duello.  As  for  Jasper,  he  be 
too  proud  and  stubborn  to  take  the  vantage,  and 
so  will  fight  Spenser,  and  not  avail  the  choice 
of  weapon.  Tell  not  thy  master,  or  he  will  not 
bide  tryst  and  our  scheme  be  set  to  naught. 
And  I  had  been  so  happy — all  the  morn  mine 
heart  hath  been  joyously  a-singing,  as  the  lave- 
rock in  the  first  days  of  spring — and  now  and 
now — my  Jasper  be  in  jeopardy.  Early  the 
morn  to  Read  I  will  repair.  Be  silent  good 
Nutter — silent  as  the  grave. 

[Exeunt. '\ 


ACT  IV.— Scene  I. 

The  Hall  at  Read,  like  the  Hall  of  the  Dyneley 
Manor  House,  but  with  dais  on  which  is  canopied 
State-chair.  Coat-of-Arms  of  Nowells  richly 
emblazoned  on  walls. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  loith  reddish-gold  hair,  painted 
face,  and  magnificently  attired  and  bejewelled. 
Dr.  Dec  and  Walter  Ralegh. 

[Rose  kneels  in  appeal  to  tfie  Queen. '\ 

Mistress  Rose  : 

A  boon,  your  Gracious  Majesty,  I  crave. 
I — Rose  Dyneley — a  Pendle  maid,  beseech 
My  Queen,  to  interven0  with  royal  power 
And  stay  a  duello  between  two  foes. 
Or,  ere  the  sun  hath  reach'd  his  utmost  height, 
Stretch'd  on  the  forest  turf  with  staring  een 
One  corse,  at  least,  shall  face  the  bare,  cold  sky. 
The  trysting  place  be  near — fam'd  Merlin  Ride, 
Where  gallant  knights  did  joust  in  days  gone  by. 

The  Qneen  : 

We  know,  ()  sweet  coquette,  thy  fair  romaunt. 
Two  gallants  hast  thou  had  at  thy  command — 
Bold  Asmenall — Spenser,  the  debonair. 
Which  hast  thou  chosen,  maid?    Like  all  our  sex, 
We  dearly  love  the  tale  of  courtship  sweet. 

Mistress  Rose  : 

The  glozing  Spenser  I  did  never  love, 

But  his  smooth  verse  and  tales  of  knightly  feats. 
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And  chaunts  of  glorious  deeds,  and  lovers'  woes, 
Yentures  in  forests  green,  with,  monsters  dire, 
Griffins  and  dragons — fearful  winged  things, 
Faeries  and  little  men,  and  ghouls,  and  elves. 
Entranced  me,  and  I  Avould  list,  and  stare 
And  list  agen,  and  would  still  ask  for  more. 
But  my  sad  heart  to  Asmenall  Avas  true, 
And  we  do  hope  life's  path  to  walk  together 
Through  grey  and  gold,  for  e'en  when  skies  be  dull 
Some  tender  gleam  of  hope  doth  yet  peep  through. 
This  Spenser,  too,  I  find  doth  hide  beneath 
His  mien  so  fine,  so  silkily  demure, 
A  heart  as  hard,  and  dour,  as  Eagle  Crag. 
Yestreen  he  left  me,  with  fair  pleasant  words; 
And  now,  relying  on  his  skill  of  fence. 
Would  pierce  his  rival's  heart  with  savage  blade 
Of  steel,  because,  forsooth,  his  will  be  cross'd, 
His  proud  soul  fill'd  with  cruel,  jealous  rage. 

The  Queen  : 

0  maiden,  thou  hast  pleaded  well  thy  cause; 
And  we  will  shortly  speed  along  with  thee : 
The  trysting  place,  thou  sayst  be  close  at  hand. 
E/alegh  and  Dr.  Dee  shall  us  attend. 
We  will  this  fight  prevent  most  willingly. 
Our  Spenser  showeth  heart  of  hardest  steel 
Beneath  a  courteous  mien,  and  comely  presence. 
Sad  treach'rous  Erin  shall  his  service  know, 
And  gentle  bard  shall  prove  a  dreaded  foe. 


ACT  IV.— Scene  IL 

MERLIN  RIDE — An  open  glade  in  the  Forest. 

\T}xe  MagnHicenza  waiting  ivith  rapiers.^ 

Tristram  Magniflcenza : 

This  be  tlie  famed  Merlin  E-ide — the  liome 
Of  elf  and  fay ;  in  knightly  days  of  yore, 
In  far-off  times,  when  deeds  of  high  emprise 
Enchain'd  the  glowing  thoughts  of  daring  souls. 
This  beauteous  spot  was  oft  the  chosen  site 
Of  gallant  joust,  and  well  contested  fray. 
These  wilds  were  once  the  haunt  of  paladins 
Of  that  great  Arthur  and  his  Table  Round, 
When  they  the  heathen  fought,  and  bravely  warr'd. 
In  fierce-fought  battles  did  this  saintly  King 
With  Lancelot,  and  all  the  famous  knights, 
Beat  back  the  cruel  foe — at  Bashall  Brook, — 
A  fell,  and  bloody  field — and  four  great  fights 
On  Douglas'  banks — and  then  for  many  years 
The  land  went  merrily — and  all  was  peace. 

\_Enter  Asmenall  and  NutterJ] 

The  greetings  of  the  morn,  good  Master  Jasper, 
And  Nutter  stout!    Keep  merry  hearts,  fair  sirs; 
A  brawl  'tween  gentles  be  but  a  device 
To  pass  the  time,  to  send  the  blood  a-rushing 
All  through  the  frame,    in     gushing,     tumbling 
fashion, 
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And  keep  the  good  biiglit  steel  from  foully  rusting. 
I  love  a  fight — but  these  long  tucks  I  hate 
That  only  thrust :   I  like  the  good  broad-sword. 
Dost  choose,  friend  Asmenall,  Toledo  blade, 
Or  stout  broad-sword  thy  father  nobly  wore. 

Master  Jaspei- : 

I  scorn  to  take  the  vantage  of  broad-sword, 
And  will  this  Spenser  meet  with  rapier  keen; 
Albeit  he  be  master  of  the  craft, 
Of  parades, — quarte  and  tierce,  prime  and  octave, 
Doth  know  the  deadly  thrusts — the  flanconnade, 
The  quick  glissade — that  cheat  both    heart    and 

brain, 
And  all  the  feints,  "  seconde  and  deceive  quaite," 
"  Second  and  deceive  tierce,"  of  bright  sword  play. 

[Enter  Master  Edmund  Spencer  and  Speede.'] 

Master  Edmund  Spenser : 

The   morningf's   greetings,    sirs.      Grave    arbiter 

Hast    measiir'd    out    the    course     and     weapons 
broiight  y 

Tristram  Magniiicenza : 

Here  be  two  tucks  of  just  the  precise  length; 
But  gentles  fair,  I  pray,  is  there  no  way 
Save  braAvl,  by  which  this  quarrel  may  be  stay'd  ? 
Good  Spenser,  thou  the  challenger,  wilt  thou 
Withdraw  thy  cartel,  or  dost  still  persist  y 
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Master  Edmund  Spenser: 

This  villain  hath — I  will  not  mince  my  words — 
Hobb'd  me,  my  life,  my  love,  my  sweetest  maid; 
Hence  I,  by  Fortune's  aid,  his  life  blood  seek, 
And  his  heart's  dearest  drops  would  drain  away. 

blaster  Jasper : 

No  villain,  I, — thy  lying  words,  I  throw 
In  thy  base  teeth,  thou  wolfish,  jealous  cur. 

[TJie  Rght  begins.     The  MagniRcenza  stalks  about 
in  ecstatic  glee.~\ 

Tristrami  MagnHicenza : 

Ah !  see,  how  each  the  foible  of  his  blade 
Doth  clash  against  the  forte  of  his  foe's  steel. 
Oh,  this  will  prove,  I  ween,  a  glorious  duello. 

[Enter  the  Queen,  Dr.  Dee,  Ralegh,  and 
Mistress  Rose.'] 

The  Queen  : 

Hold  !  gentles  !  stay  the  fight.    We  give  command, 
And  do  ye  all  perpend.     We  do  detest 
The  duello,  and  these  blood-letting  tucks. 
Of  late,  the  ruff  and  tuck  have  longer  grown : 
The  ruff  must  not  exceed  a  nail  in  depth : 
The  tuck  must  not  exceed  a  yard  in  ^length : 
These  be  our  strict  commands.     Ralegh  and  Dee, 
Convey  to  our  good  Commons  these  our  bests. 
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Brave  Asiiieiiall,  we  do  couimeud  tliy  bearing, 
For,  we  are  told,  tilou  gentle  Spenser  fought 
Witli  weapon  of  Ms  choice — Gentle  Spenser, 
Gentle,  forsooth — a  snarling,  peevish  hound. 

[Turn my  to  Spenser^ 
Despite  thy  learning  deep  and  minstrelsy, 
Thou  hast  a  temper,  fierce  as  Spanish  don 
Or  fell  Inquisitor.     We'll  thee  employ 
Wheie  wrist  and  heart  of  steel  must  shrouded  be 
With  smooth  and  silken  webs  of  sophistry; 
And  thou  [turning  to  AsTnenalV] — take  thou  thy 

Rose-   no  sweeter  maid 
In  all  our  lealms  there  be,  in  hall,  or  cot. 
Live  your  full  lives,  your    healthful     lives,     and 

sweet. 
Oh  Christ !  could  Fortune  us  such  pleasures  mete ! 
And  thou,  Avho  starest  there,  in  wild  surmise. 
What  now,  0  picaro,  dost  thou  devise  ? 

Tristram  Magniiicenza  \_on  one  la}ee'\  : 

My  Queen !  most  gracious  Dame !    with    Ealegh 

there 
We  do  purpose  to  sail — to  the  Far  West — 
To  find  new  lands  beneath  the  Southern  Cross. 
Ho !  Westward  Ho  !  our  cry,  until  we  come 
To  that  great  forest,  where  Manoa  shines. 
That  gloiious  City  of  the  Golden  Land, 
With  shining  roofs,  and  glowing  streets  of  pearl. 
Where  glitt'ring  sparkling  gems,  the  Gates  tidorn, 
And  marble  mansions  gleam,  'neath  sunlit  skies. 
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The  Queen : 

Ah !  dreamer !  thou  wilt  leave  thy  bones  to  bleach 

On  some  great  battlefield,  or  wilt  perchance 

Of  some  foul,  loathsome  fever  ling'ring  die 

In  hot  and  misty  marshlands  by  the  sea. 

The  Golden  City,  thou  wilt  never  find. 

— Dream  on,  strange  soul !  dream  on  :  great  deed, 

as  yet, 
Was  never  done  by  man;  but  still  'twas  fed 
On  half-mad  longings  for  some  dangerous  Quest. 
— -But  should  ye  meet  a  treasure  argosy. 
Then  stay  your  Quest:    men  slain,  and  treasure 

ta'en, 
Sail  home — and  fill  our  coffers  ! — and  your  om  u  ! 

\Curtain  dro]ps.^ 


ACT  IV.— Scene  III. 

THE  HALL  AT  READ. 

[Queen  Elizabeth  and  Dr.  Dee  'playing  at  chess.^ 

Queen  \i'ising^  : 

The  stars  thou  may'st  with  learned  skill  enquire, 
Conjunction,  opposition,  dread  eclipse 
Calculate,  black  evils  prognosticafe, 
Metals  transmute  in  thy  dark  crucible, 
In  thine  alembic,  liquors;  vile  distil, 
But  thou'rt  a  poor  exponent  of  this  game. 
We  play  no  more — we  scorn  the  conquering. 

Dr.  Dee  : 

Dear  Madam,  all  do  know  the  Royal  mind, 
And  feAv  may  match  our  Queen  in  wit's  contest. 

Queen : 

We  do  respect  thy  wit,  and  crafty  subtlety. 
Thou  dost  approach  that  rascal — Paracelsus 
— Philippus,  Aureolus,  Theophrastus,  Bombastus — 
We  love  to  hear  it  rolling  from  the  tongue. 
We  hold  thee  master  of  finesse  and  sophistry. 
Hast  thou  completed  yet  the  cryptic  script, 
By  which  we  may,  in  perfect  saiety,  send 
Our  Royal  bests  to  those  beyond  the  seas. 
Who  do  our  interests  tend  most  cunningly? 
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Dr.  Dee  : 

Aye,  madam,  but  it  be  a  complex  sclieme 
Of  zodiacal  signs,  and  mystic  terms, 
Wbich  simple  fools  will  think  but  sorcery. 
And  when  my  Queen  doth  will,  I  can  unfold. 
But  what  may  that  shout  mean?     [Rushes  to  the 
window. ~\ 

The  angry  crowd 
Doth  drag  a  poor,  decrepit  red-cloak'd  witch 
Hither,  that  I  the  foul  fiend  exorcise 
That  doth  torment  her. 

[Witch  rushes  iri,  and  falls  at  the  feet  of  the  Queen, 
followed  by  Speede  and  rabble.  Latter  withdraw 
on  seeing  the  Queen.~\ 

Witch : 

Save  me,  gracious  Queen ; 
0  Madam,  save  me  from  this  cruel  fool. 
[Pointing  to  Speede. 1 

Queen : 
Peace,  dame,  and  thou, — thou  staring  moonstruck 

oaf, 
Down  on  thy  marrow  bones  before  thy  Queen. 

Sylvanus  Speede  [Jcneeling~\ : 

May  heaven  help  me  now.     It  be  the  Queen. 
Your  Majesty,  she  hath  bewitched  me. 
Nine  mornings  have  I  salt  thrown  in  the  fire, 
And  yet  I  be  as  big  a  fool  as  ever. 
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Queen  : 

Tliy  tougiie  do  hold,  thou  chattering  ape.  Woman, 

May  it  be  true  thou  art  an  evil  Witch? 

By  bell,  book,  and  candle,  hast  thou  been  cursed. 

Nay — as  we  see  thee,  weary,  haggard,  sad, 

Our  heart  doth  pity  thee.    Thou  shalt  not  die. 

[^Eitter  Ralegh,  Spenser,  Harvey,  Kirke,  and 
Asmenall,  in   haste.'\ 

What !  gentles !  do  ye  join  in  this  vile  sport. 
Hunting  a  woman  to  the  death.     Mean  hearts 
Ye  be,  if  this  your  boasted  manliness. 

Master  Edmund  Syenser   [advancing   and   kneeling 
on  one  knee~\  : 
Madam,  indeed  we  hastened  to  her  help. 
Poor  soul,  she  be  distraught  with  terror  keen. 
This  mob  would  make  her  undergo  the  test, 
The  cruel  water  trial. 

Masfrr  Walter  Ralegh  : 

Noble  Spenser 
Hath  construed  right  the  purpose  of  us  all. 

Queen  : 

0  Witch,  an  witch  thou  be,  thine  arts  forego, 
And  we  will  see  thou  never  more  shalt  want. 
A  witch,  they  say,  hath  een  that  may  not  weep. 
But  thou'rt  a  well  of  tears     a  Niobe. 
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Spenser,  we  would  not  have  tliee  join  this  Quest. 
To    Leicester's   house,     as     high-souled     Sidney's 

friend, 
We  thee  attach.     (Jur  service  needs    our    keenest 

brains, 
And  we  woukl  later  thee  to  Erin  send. 

Ralegh !  may  fortune  aid  thy  daring  soul. 

These  youths  whom  thou|  dost  lead  from  this  old 

hill, 
Which  like  a  lion  couchant  nobly  rests. 
And  guards  the  fair  broad  valley  at  his  feet, 
Follow  a  leader  who  knows  no  despair. 

Stout  Asmenall — we  know  thy  fair  romaunt — 
Should  Pendle's  beacon  flame — leave    home    and 

wife. 
And  with  thy  yeomen  stout,  give  all  thine  help 
To  drive  the  Spaniards  back  to  their  own  seas. 

[C'urtain.^ 


EPILOGUE. 

A  tale  of  stirring  times  we  noAv  liave  told, 
Of  fair  lomaunt)  all  in  a  garden  old, 
Where  once  did  saunter  dames  and  gallants  tall, 
Where  lovers  passed  the  time  with  glances  coy. 
And  whispered  nothings  'neath  the  ivied  wall, 
On  sunny  mornings,  filled  with  pulsing  joy ; 
Where  talk  of  galleons  rich  and  Spanish  silk. 
And  wondrous  tempered  blades,  all  blue  and  bare. 
And  chargers,  prancing  proudly,  white  as  milk, 
And  gems  from  Southern  Sea^,  all  rich  and  rare, 
Went  on  in  arbours  green,  on  quiet  seats, 
— Converse  of  golden  sands,  and  far-off  seas. 
And  deadly  fights,  and  tales  of  fearful  feats 
In  Avoodland  wilds,  beyond  the  western  breeze. 

Back  now-  Ave  come  to  our  more  sober  day. 
When  men  do  rarely  think  of  aught  but  pay. 
We  thank  you  gentles,  for  your  greetings  bright, 
And  now  do  wish  you  all — a  kind  good-night. 

FINIS. 
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